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THE THEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, BOOK I 


By Virait K. WurraKker 


Theology is a subject which the student of English literature 
is likely to view from afar, with indifference if not actual hos- 
tility. Yet no subject was better known, at least in its funda- 
mentals, to Elizabethan writers. In petty school they learned 
to read from a primer that consisted merely of selections from 
the Book of Common Prayer, and they memorized the Cate- 
chism from the prayer book as well as sentences from the Scrip- 
tures. In grammar school they studied the same catechism in 
Latin and Greek versions and also, before 1570, the elaborate 
Latin catechisms of Calvin or Erasmus. After 1570 they mas- 
tered the catechism of Alexander Nowell, which has appended 
to it an elaborate glossary that indicates and demands an 
advanced knowledge of theological concepts. They seem also 
to have been questioned on the Thirty-Nine Articles.’ For all 
but the incorrigibly irreligious, therefore, moral problems inevit- 


1Cf. T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Petty School (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1943), pp. 65-6, 89, ete.; William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944), I, 181, 311, ete. Alexander 
Nowell, A Catechism Written in Latin, etc. ed. G. E. Corie (Parker Society 32; 
Cambridge; University Press, 1853) . 
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ably involved theological problems. Most Elizabethans thought 
of the connection between their daily sins and Adam’s original 
sin as automatically as we associate turning on the light with 
electricity, and they were far better grounded in religious doc- 
trine than most of us are in modern physics. This paper is 
primarily an attempt to show that the moral allegory of Book I 
of the Faerie Queene is theological in its structure and is based 
upon the arrangement of points customary in Renaissance con- 
fessionals. But I hope that it will also present further evidence 
of the part that fundamental theological ideas can play in the 
understanding of Renaissance literature. 

Since Book I, the legend of the Red Cross knight or holi- 
ness, is presented as a biography, the inference that it is a 
spiritual biography of the typical Christian in search of holiness 
readily follows and seems to have been accepted, tacitly at 
least, by most students of Spenser. Yet the moral allegory 
cannot possibly be biographical or chronological, even to the 
extent of being an idealized account of the struggles of the 
soul in quest of holiness. Red Cross’s victory over Error in 
Canto i precedes the instruction of Fidelia in Canto x. Canto x, 
in turn, represents an entire progress through the disciplines 
of the church and the ultimate mystical experience to which 
a Christian might aspire; yet baptism does not appear until 
Red Cross falls into the Well of Life in Canto xi, from which 
he emerges “a new-borne knight” (xi, 34) with “ baptized 
hands” (xi, 36). Even in the early church, in which baptism 
followed conversion and religious instruction, baptism would 
have been an indispensible preliminary for most of the experi- 
ences of Canto x; like religious instruction, it would have been 
needed for the complete victory over error in Canto i. 

These, and many other difficulties, are solved if we assume 
that Book I, like Book II, is organized in terms of concepts. 
No points in the whole cannon of Spenser criticism are better 
established than that Book I and Book IT show an elaborate 
and detailed parallelism in the sequence of episodes and that, 
because of their similarity, they constitute a kind of subgroup 
within the poem as a whole.’ It is also well known that the 
temptations to which Guyon is subjected in Book II are 


2 Cf. The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition, The Faerie Queene, 
Book II (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), p. 467. 
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arranged, according to the division going back to Plato, into 
those related to wrath and lust—the irascible in Cantos i to vi 
and the concupiscible in Cantos vii to xii. That is, the struc- 
ture of the moral allegory of Book II is based upon a scheme 
of classification rather than upon a biographically probable 
sequence of emotional experiences. It is certainly likely that 
Spenser would have extended the parallelism between the two 
books from surface episodes to fundamental structure and that 
the moral allegory of Book I would also be based upon a well- 
recognized arrangement of ideas. That probability this paper 
will attempt to establish as fact by showing that the moral 
allegory of Book I is organized according to the arrangement 
of Christian doctrines customary in Renaissance theological 
treatises and confessionals. 

A few examples will establish this pattern. In Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, for example, Book I considers the nature of God and 
the authority of the Scriptures and then turns to the state of 
man before his fall. Books II and III discuss Adam’s fall, 
original sin, Christ’s rdle as mediator, the operation of grace, 
justification by faith, good works, and predestination. Book IV 
is devoted to the church and the sacraments. The Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England begin with discussions of 
both God and Christ and define the authority of both Scrip- 
tures and creeds; from then on they parallel the Jnstitutes 
closely: original sin, free will (and grace) , justification, good 
works, sin after baptism, predestination; then the church, its 
authority and ministry, the sacraments, and miscellaneous 
points. A similar organization is apparent in the proceedings 
of the Council of Trent.‘ And Fidelia clearly begins to follow 
the same pattern when she instructs Red Cross “ Of God, of 
grace, of iustice, of free will” (x, 19). 

Spenser followed roughly this same pattern as the basis of 
his moral allegory, omitting for obvious reasons the opening 
sections on God, the Bible, and Adam’s state before the fall. 
Book I treats first of original sin, of justification, and of prob- 
lems logically and traditionally associated with justification, 
such as the nature of sin itself, the hotly debated question of 


* Ibid., pp. 411, 416. 
*Cf. Virgil K. Whitaker, The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1950), pp. 34-35. 
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sins after justification, and predestination and election; then 
of the church and its functions; and finally of the sacraments. 
Sometimes Spenser employs ideas that were part of the theo- 
logical heritage of Western Christendom; sometimes he parallels 
the Thirty-Nine Articles closely. Nowhere, as I have elsewhere 
argued at length,? does he present doctrines peculiar to Cal- 
vinism. This structure means, of course, that the sequence of 
events has no relationship to their probable occurrence in 
human life but may have logical meaning in the way that one 
point follows another in philosophic exposition. 

I certainly do not intend to imply that Book I of the Faerie 
Queene is a theological treatise or that every episode can be 
given a precise theological implication. For one thing, romance 
had to be attended to. For another, moral and historical alle- 
gory intermingle, and the claims of one must yield to the claims 
of the other. Spenser’s method is not a rigorous and unyield- 
ing allegory but rather a compromise among conflicting ele- 
ments.’ Finally, the allegory often seems to move on more 
than two levels. Duessa is sometimes falsehood as the oppo- 
site of truth, sometimes false religion, sometimes Roman 
Catholicism, sometimes Mary Queen of Scots; sometimes, ap- 
parently, she is all of them at once. But an analysis of the 
moral allegory of Book I seems to show that the theological 
scheme of organization outlined above fits the key episodes in 
Book I and further illuminates them. Such an analysis will 
now be attempted, in so far as it is feasible in a paper of this 
length. 

In following the traditional theological structure, Spenser 
would obviously skip the initial matter on God, the Bible and 
Creeds, and Adam’s state before the fall. For him, as for his 
contemporaries, the logical starting point for a discussion of 
the path to salvation or holiness would be original sin and justi- 
fication, doctrines about which centered the fundamental theo- 
logical controversies of the Reformation. And it seems very 
likely that these are indicated by the Letter to Raleigh and 
Canto I. The contrast between original sin and Christian 
righteousness is first indicated by the transformation in Red 


° Ibid., pp. 44-47, ete. 
®° Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932), pp. 91-96. 
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Cross when he puts on the Christian armor, and then the 
process of justification is allegorized. Justification is, of course, 
the process by which the individual is cleared of his guilt of 
original sin and God’s justice is satisfied for that sin by the 
merits of Christ’s atonement upon the cross. 

We first see Red Cross in the Letter to Raleigh as “a tall 
clownishe young man, who .. . rested him on the floore, vnfitte 
through his rusticity for a better place.” ’ Una appeared, and 
Red Cross desired the adventure. Understandably reluctant, 
she finally agreed to accept him as a champion if he could wear 
the armour which she brought—that is, “ the armour of a Chris- 
tian man specified by Saint Paul v. Ephes. . . . which being 
forthwith put vpon him with dewe furnitures thereunto, he 
seemed the goodliest man in al that company.” The armor of 
Ephesians includes a breastplate of righteousness and a shield 
of faith, and these Spenser singles out for mention and places 
on each of them a cross, as everyone knows. “ We are accounted 
righteous before God,” says Article XI of the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, “ only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
by Faith, and not for our own works or deservings ”—that is, 
our righteousness derives from his cross, which we embrace by 
faith. 

As the narrative begins, Red Cross and Una enter the wan- 
dering wood and there encounter Error, half serpent and half 
woman. This combination is remarkably like that which proved 
too much for poor Adam in the Garden of Eden and is doubt- 
less intended to suggest Red Cross’s liability to error as a son 
of Adam. Red Cross enters into combat with Error, who leaps 
upon his shield and wraps her train about his body. “ Add 
faith vnto your force,” cries Una (i, 19). Red Cross then grips 
Error and she vomits forth a poisonous mess full of books and 
papers. He relaxes his grip, and she pours forth her “ cursed 
spawne of serpents small ” (i, 22) , which “ him encombred sore 
but could not hurt at all.” Finally Red Cross strikes Error 
“with more than manly force” (i, 24) and cuts off her head; 
the little “ sinlets” drink her blood and die of it; and Red 
Cross and Una ride on “ with God to frend” (i, 28) . 

In calling upon Red Cross to add faith unto his force, Una 


*Variorum Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book I (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932), p. 169. 
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was telling him to take the only initiative available under 
Anglican doctrine to a man in need of salvation; “that we 
are justified by Faith only is a most wholesome Doctrine, and 
very full of comfort,” says Article XI. But, in recapitulating 
the process of justification, Spenser commits the absurdity, 
from the viewpoint of a spiritual biography, of showing Red 
Cross fully equipped with the armor of righteousness and faith 
before his first combat with Error—and then having Una 
admonish him during that combat to add faith unto his force! 
The poisonous vomit full of books and papers has been con- 
jectured to be religious controversy,* but a more definite identi- 
fication is perhaps possible. In narrating his conversion in the 
Confessions, St. Augustine distinguishes two steps. First, there 
came a rejection of false philosophies and an acceptance of 
Christian doctrine as true. But the lusts of the flesh still held 
him back. His conversion was complete, therefore, only after 
he had overcome not only the poison of false doctrine but the 
lusts of the flesh as well.’ St. Thomas reflects the same tradi- 
tion when he speaks of four things as necessary for justification, 
of which two, an infusion of grace and a remission of sins, are 
God’s gifts, and two, a free choice of God by faith and a free 
choice against sin, must be man’s contribution.”° 

Spenser’s allegory involves a somewhat illogical adaptation 
of these notions to Anglican teaching, which was coming to 
combine the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith with 
the traditional concepts of right reason and free will, as in 
Hooker. The vomit full of books and papers represents false 
doctrines that must be overcome by faith, which Red Cross 
provides on his own responsibility at the urging of Una or 
Truth. The “spawne of serpents small” is the lusts of the 
flesh that still hinder and must also be overcome; they derive 
their being and their nourishment from original sin, and in her 
death they die. But their inability to harm Red Cross, which 
is artistically ineffective and at first sight puzzles the reader, is 
in accord with the Protestant emphasis upon faith rather than 
works. Red Cross’s “ more than manly force ” is due to God’s 
grace, and he departs “ well worthy .. . of that Armorie ” and 


Tbid., p. 184. 
® Confessions, VIII, v, 12. 
2° Summa Theologica, Ia-Iae, Q. 113, A. 6. 
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“with God to frend ” because his guilt has been remitted and 
he is accompanied by God’s grace. All four of St. Thomas’s 
requirements for justification are therefore present. 

But Red Cross’s troubles are not over. Though the guilt of 
original sin, as well as of actual sins already committed, has 
been pardoned," the proneness to sin remains. The ninth of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles summarizes the view universally 
accepted: 


And this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated; whereby the lust of the flesh .. . is not subject to the 
Law of God. 


Spenser goes on to show how this weakness or lust of the flesh 
operates in Red Cross. In doing so, he relies upon the tradi- 
tional concepts of sin derived from Augustine, elaborated by 
Aquinas, and restated during Spenser’s own lifetime by Richard 
Hooker. He employs, in other words, the same set of ideas 
which form the basis of Macbeth, as Professor Curry has 
shown,’ and which Milton used to explain the fall of Adam 
and Eve." 

In this tradition, as you will recall, sin is always the false 
choice of a lesser or apparent good instead of a greater or real 
good. Since sin involves a false choice, it is impossible in the 
presence of truth, and Red Cross must be separated from Una 
before he can fall into sin, just as Guyon in Book II must be 
separated from the Palmer or right reason before he can be 
tempted by Phaedria or weakened almost to death by Mammon. 
Man is liable to choose falsely because his reason has been 
weakened and his will made inordinate by Adam’s fall. The 
false choice itself may have one of three internal causes: ignor- 
ance; the soliciting of the will by the appetite, which prevails 
over reason; and a habit of sin built up by repeated false 
choices."* Both Satan and other men may be external causes 


1 Cf. “ The Second Part of the Sermon of Salvation,” Certain Sermons or Homi- 
lies Appointed to be Read in Churches in the Time of Queen Elizabeth (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914), p. 27. 

*? Walter Clyde Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1937), pp. 103-19. 

8 Paradise Lost, IX, 351-63, 703-09, 955-59, 997-99. 

™ Summa Theologica, Ia-Hac, Q. 76—Q. 78; Richard Hooker, Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, I, vii. 
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of sin, not directly, but only by stimulating the imagination 
or arousing the appetite, so that the internal causes of sin 
operate.’® Pride or inordinate self-love was the original cause 
of sin both in Satan and in man, and pride and concupi- 
scence, as manifested in the appetite, remain the fundamental 
internal causes of sin in man.'® Beginning with Canto ui, 
Spenser shows how the lust of the flesh, taken as a type to 
indicate appetite or concupiscence, separates Red Cross from 
Truth and makes possible and inevitable further false judg- 
ments. Pride, the original cause of all sin, seems to serve almost 
as a symbol of sin itself. 

As Una and Red Cross proceed, they encounter Archimago, 
the arch enchanter. Many of his characteristics are obviously 
determined by the historical allegory. But the reference to 
“his diuelish arts” (ii, 9) surely implies that in the moral 
allegory he is Satan himself, the father of lies, as the external 
cause of sin. If so, Spenser is showing the external forces of 
sin cooperating with man’s internal appetite to produce sin, 
just as Shakespeare shows the witches, who are instruments of 
Satan, stimulating the evil desires already present in Mac- 
beth.” If Archimago is Satan, he sets about separating Red 
Cross from Una quite orthodoxly by working on imagination 
and appetite. First, he stimulates lustful reverie in Red Cross, 
making 

him dreame of loues and lustfull play, 


That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked ioy. (i, 47) 


In this great passion of vnwanted lust, 
| Or wanted feare of doing ought amis, 
; He started vp, (i, 49) 


and encountered a false image of Una, who tried to seduce 
him. But Red Cross, sorely disturbed by Una’s apparent false- 
ness, “lay . . . musing at her mood” (i, 55), and by that 


1° Summa Theologica, Ia-Iae, Q. 80, A. 2. 

18 Summa Theologica, Ia-Ilae. Q. 77, A. 5. 

17 Cf. Richard Hooker: “There is not that good which concerneth us, but it 
hath evidence enough for itself, if Reason were diligent to search it out. Through 
neglect thereof, abused we are with the show of that which is not; sometimes the 
subtility of Satan inveigling us as it did Eve, sometimes the hastiness of our Wills 
preventing the more considerate advice of sound Reason . . .” Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, I, vii, 7. 
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musing Archimago was for the time being foiled. But Archi- 
mago’s second assault, the spectacle of the false Una in the 
embraces of a lusty squire, was too much for Red Cross, whose 
reason succumbed to his passion. “The eye of reason was 
with rage yblent” (ii, 5), and he fled from Una, “ pricked 
with wrath and fiery fierce disdain” (ii, 8). He was now 
separated from truth and a prey to his lower nature; “ will was 
his guide, and griefe led him astray ” (ii, 12). 

The separation of Red Cross from truth is, of course, an indis- 
pensible preliminary to sin if sin involves a false choice. The 
following episodes seem to indicate, not a plausible sequence of 
experiences through which the Christian novice might go, but 
rather the various kinds of experiences to which a soul astray 
from the truth and ruled by appetite and falsehood may be 
subject. They investigate the possible consequences of that 
“infection of nature” which remains even in the regenerated. 

The encounter with Sans Foy suggests loss of faith. Fradubio 
has made Duessa his dame and has been changed by her into a 
tree, a state from which he can escape only by being bathed 
in a living well (ii, 43). In other words, he has become so 
habituated to sin that he has lost the reason which made him 
man, reason being for Spenser, as for St. Thomas and Hooker, 
the power to make value judgments or moral choice. He can 
be saved only by baptism or a similar gift of God’s grace, which, 
as Spenser tells us later, will “ guilt of sinfull crimes cleane 
wash away” and “aged long decay renew” (xi, 30). The 
visit of Red Cross and Duessa to the Castle of Lucifera involves 
a presentation of the seven deadly sins. The meaning of Red 
Cross’s escape from the Castle of Pride after the Dwarf has 
seen the dungeon full of captives seems to be that man, even 
when deprived of the full light of truth, can escape the more 
obvious sins by exercising prudence of a lower order. That this 
kind of narrow and uncertain escape, with no basis in knowl- 
edge of truth, brings acute distrust and unhappiness, or Sans 
Joy, is indicated by the opening stanza of Canto vi, which 
compares Red Cross to a Marriner who “ yet in doubt ne dares 
to ioy at his foole-happie ouersight.” 

When Duessa overtakes Red Cross just before the combat 
with Orgoglio, he has so yielded to lust for her that he has lost 
his power of distinguishing right from wrong, as Spenser indi- 
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cates in the opening stanza of Canto vii, which meditates on 
the inability of man to distinguish falsehood from truth: 


What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware, 

As to desery the crafty cunning traine, 

By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 

And cast her colours dyed deepe in graine, 

To seeme like Truth, whose shape she well can faine. 


(vii, 1) 


Does this indicate that the Orgoglio episode is merely an elabo- 
ration of the point made by the earlier encounter with Fra- 
dubio? I think, rather, that Spenser is passing on to another 
theological problem. 

Orgoglio’s characteristics are obviously determined in large 
part by the historical allegory. It has been customary to dis- 
tinguish him from Duessa by calling him spiritual pride and 
Duessa carnal pride, or vice versa,'* but the text will not sup- 
port such a distinction. The introductory stanza of Canto viii, 
again an exposition of the moral allegory, plainly identifies 
Arthur as the grace of God, Una as truth, and Orgoglio as Red 
Cross’s “ owne foolish pride” which makes him thrall to the 
bonds of sin: 


Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall? 
Were not, that heauenly grace doth him vphold, 
And steadfast truth acquite him out of all. 
Her loue is firme, her care continuall, 
So oft as he through his owne foolish pride, 
Or weaknesse is to sinfull bands made thrall: 
Else should this Redcrosse knight in bands haue dyde, 
For whose deliuerance she this Prince doth thither guide. 
(viii, 1) 
Orgoglio is therefore simply another personification of pride as 
the first cause of sin and the symbol of man’s liability to sin. 
The distinction between him and Lucifera is required by the 
historical, not the moral allegory. 
The explanation of this episode is probably to be found in a 
major theological controversy of Spenser’s day. Article XVI of 


*®So J. E. Whitney calls him “ braggart, carnal, or physical pride” but F. M. 
Padelford, “spiritual pride” (Variorum Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book I, pp. 
428, 438). 
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the Thirty-Nine Articles will clarify the issue and show its im- 
portance, although it is possible that Spenser was not thinking 
directly of the article. The Thirty-Nine Articles as a whole 
involve a studious attempt at compromise among conflicting 
religious positions, and only two of them contain outright con- 
demnations of Calvinist doctrines, Article XXXVII, which 
speaks out clearly for royal supremacy over the church, and 
this one. Its importance is indicated by its unique intransi- 
gence. After condemning the Anabaptist doctrine that any sin 
after baptism is unpardonable, it continues: “ After we have 
received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace given, and 
fall into sin, and by the grace of God we may arise again, and 
amend our lives.” This statement is directed against the Cal- 
vinist doctrine of perseverance in grace, the belief that “a true 
liuely iustifying faith, and the sanctifying spirit of God, is not 
extinguished nor vanisheth away in the regenerate, either 
finally or totally.” '" The issue focused the conflict between 
the humanist concept of free will, which Spenser surely accepted 
and wrote into the Faerie Queene, and the Calvinist view of 
man’s total depravity. For if man has no part in his salvation 
but must depend wholly upon God’s irresistible grace, any 
argument that he may fall after receiving grace involves the 
logically untenable supposition that God’s grace is imperfect 
in its operation. 

Red Cross was caught by Orgoglio when he was without the 
Christian armor and engaged in an act of lust. In using lust 
to show how man’s appetite will lead him to sin, Spenser was 
following a tradition going back to the New Testament. Milton 
was later to use the same device when he first showed the effect 
of the fall upon Adam and Eve by making them indulge in 
carnal intercourse. Surely Red Cross had departed from grace 
given and fallen into sin. But the grace of God protected him. 
Of Orgoglio’s first blow Spenser says: 


And were not heauenly grace, that him did blesse, 
He had been pouldred all, as thin as flowre. (vii, 12) 


And Arthur, who rescued Red Cross, is identified by many 


© Trish Articles No. 38, translated from Lambeth Articles No. V; in Charles 
Hardwick, A History of the Articles of Religion (London: George Bell, 1888), pp. 
363, 378. This was one of the five points reaffirmed by the Synod of Dort in 1619. 
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signs as the grace of God. Except for him “ Else should this 
Redcrosse knight in bands haue dyde.” The death is, of course, 
spiritual death in the bands of sin. But, thanks to Arthur or 
heavenly grace, Red Cross arose again and amended his life. 

Red Cross’s next encounter is with Despair. The same com- 
bination of ideas is to be found in much literature of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. Witness Marlowe’s handling of the 
theme of spiritual despair in Faustus, where, in his opening 
soliloquy, the scholar states and accepts exactly the same 
fallacious arguments that Despair urges upon Red Cross. But 
in Spenser the association of ideas once again parallels the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, this time “ XVII. Of Predestination and 
Election,” the penultimate article in the section on salvation. 
After summarizing the doctrine of predestination, Article XVII 
goes on to say: 


As the godly consideration of Predestination, and our Election in 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons. ... So, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the Spirit 
of Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s Predestination, is a most dangerous downfall, whereby the 
Devil doth thrust them either into desperation, or into wretched- 
ness of most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation. 


Despair’s arguments turn on God’s justice and his inexorable 
decree: 

Is not he iust, that all this doth behold 

From highest heauen, and beares an equall eye? 

Shall he thy sins vp in his knowledge fold, 

And guiltie be of thine impietie? 

Is not his law, Let euery sinner die: 

Die shall all flesh? (ix, 47) 


After snatching the knife from Red Cross’s hand, Una replies 
by assuring Red Cross that he is one of the elect: 


In heauenly mercies hast thou not a part? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
Where iustice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. (ix, 53) 


In short, Spenser has combined references to predestination and 
election with a portrayal of that despair which Article XVII 
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envisions and a statement of its contrary principle that the 
elect should rejoice in God’s mercy. 

Space prevents a discussion of Una’s wanderings during her 
separation from Red Cross. They seem, in general, to involve 
the plight of truth when separated from Christian protection 
and Christian revelation. If so, her rescue by Sir Satyrane 
seems to suggest that, like Dante, Spenser rejected the rela- 
tively liberal Thomistic view that virtuous pagans unacquainted 
with Christian revelation may find truth adequate for salva- 
tion by following the light of nature, for the Satyres hear 
Una’s “ trew sacred lore” (vi, 30) but “ hauing cannot hold ” 
her (vi, 33). Only Sir Satyrane, who is half “ faerie” and has 
traveled “ through all Faery lond” (vi, 29) “learnd her disci- 
pline of faith and veritie ” (vi, 31). Spenser shared, rather, the 
doctrine of Article XVIII: 


They also are to be had accursed that presume to say, That every 
man shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and the 
light of Nature. For holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the 
Name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved. 


It seems not to have been noticed that the first stanza of 
Canto x not only interprets the moral allegory but also involves 
a major transition in the development of Book I: 


What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might, 

And vaine assurance of mortality, 

Which all so soone, as it doth come to fight, 
Against spirituall foes, yeelds by and by, 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly? 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained victory. 

If any strength we haue, it is to ill, 

But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will. 


(x, 1) 


Red Cross has “ gained victory ” over spiritual foes. Yet his 
greatest struggle is still to come, and the very next stanza 
describes him as feeble, faint, weak, and raw. Something other 
than the final victory of life must be meant. The clue is to be 
found in the allusions to God’s justice noticed at the end of 
Canto ix and in the implication of the last two lines just quoted, 
which enunciate the crucial point in the Protestant doctrine of 
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justification by faith—that man’s will is incapable of perform- 
ing works that merit salvation, but that justification is God’s 
free gift to those who have faith. Red Cross’s victory is there- 
fore final achievement of justification after his previous lapses. 
Its recognition marks the end of the section of the poem deal- 
ing with original sin, justification, and related problems, and 
leads to the instruction and disciplines of the church. 

The parallel between the rest of Book I and the traditional 
theological structure needs no elaboration. Canto x, the House 
of Caelia, has long been recognized as depicting the instruc- 
tions and spiritual disciplines of the church. It should be noted, 
however, that Spenser’s presentation of penance led him to 
another and awkward repetition, this time of Red Cross’s 
despair. Canto xi recapitulates the Christian struggle with 
antichrist in terms of the sacramental system, and, as Dodge 
demonstrated,*’ its treatment of baptism and the holy com- 
munion agrees with the Catechism’s teaching that the sacra- 
ments are “an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace, and a means whereby we receive the same.” 

What, in conclusion, is the artistic significance of this view 
of the structure of Book I? First, it accounts for the repetition 
which is the gravest fault in the book—Lucifera and Orgoglio, 
the double encounter with despair, and, above all, Red Cross’s 
combats with Error and the Dragon. On the positive side, if 
this paper makes its case, the very fact that the theological 
organization has so long been overlooked indicates the skill 
with which Spenser has concealed an analytical structure under 
the narrative of a quest, so that one of Red Cross’s adventures 
seems to lead smoothly to another. In fact, the encounter with 
Orgoglio leads to the encounter with Despair far more smoothly 
than the proposition that man may fall and rise again precedes 
the treatment of predestination. From this point of view the 
narrative, and therefore the allegory, in Book I is far more 
effective than that in Book II. 


Stanford University 


20R. E. Neil Dodge, “ The Well of Life and the Tree of Life,” Modern Philology, 
VI (1908), 191-96. 
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“IN THESE XII BOOKS SEVERALLY HANDLED 
AND DISCOURSED ” 


By W. J. B. 


An earlier note ' suggested that Spenser’s letter to Ralegh de- 
scribes a version of The Faerie Queene which Spenser planned 
in 1590 but never wrote. This paper draws attention to some 
features of the letter which tend to support such an inter- 
pretation. 

The argument will concern itself mainly with a single short 
passage of the letter, and more especially with the last sentence 
of it; 


But of the xii. . . . vertues [other than magnificence], I make xii. 
... knights [other than Arthur] the patrones. ... Of which these 
three bookes contayn three, |Redcross, Guyon, and Britomart|. But 
because the beginning of the whole worke seemeth abrupte and as 
depending vpon other antecedents, it needs that ye know the occa- 
sion of these three knights seuerall aduentures. For the Methode 
of a Poet historical is not such, as of an Historiographer. For. . . 
a Poet thrusteth into the middest, euen where it most concerneth 
him, and there recoursing to the thinges forepaste, and diuining 
of thinges to come, maketh a pleasing Analysis of all. The begin- 
ning therefore of my history, if it were to be told by an Historiogra- 
pher, should be the twelfth booke, which is the last, where I deuise 
that the Faery Queene kept her Annuall feaste xii. dayes, vppon 
which xii. seuerall dayes, the occasions of the xii. seuerall aduen- 
tures hapned, which being vndertaken by xii. seuerall knights, are 
in these xii books seuerally handled and discoursed. 


*W. J. B. Owen, “A Spenser Note,” MZR, XLIII (1948), 239-241; cf. also 
Janet Spens, “‘ The Faerie Queene’: A Reply,” MLR, XLIV (1949), 87-88, and 
W. J. B. Owen, “Spenser’s Letter to Raleigh,” MLR, XLV (1950), 511-512. It 
should have been added to my original note that the presence of the letter in the 
1590 edition is all the more remarkable since Spenser had an opportunity to revise 
or remove it when he prepared the cancel signed Qq in the second issue of the 
book. It would have been almost as easy to cancel the whole gathering Pp and 
replace it with a new one, especially as the type was still undistributed when Qq 
was prepared. See Francis R. Johnson, A Critical Bibliography of . . . Spenser 
(Baltimore, 1933), pp. 15-16. 
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The obvious difficulty of this passage has been noted often 
enough: it seems to imply that “ Book XII” of The Faerie 
Queene would contain both the quest of the twelfth knight 
and the account of the Fairy Queen’s feast.’ This is, of course, 
a possible scheme; Professor Draper shows how Spenser might 
have used it;* but it is hard to see that anything other than a 
broken-backed twelfth book would have resulted. 

The difficulty is greater than the critics make it. The nar- 
ration of “ thinges forepaste ” in a book later than the first is, 
of course, a defining characteristic of epic structure; but there 
appears to be no precedent either in practice or in theory for 
placing the preliminaries to an epic action in the last book.‘ 


“ oe 


More important: the structure implied by the series “ xu. 
other vertues .. . xii. other knights . . . xii. seuerall dayes .. . 
xii. seuerall aduentures . . . xii. seuerall knights . . . in these xii 
books seuerally handled and discoursed ” is not an epic struc- 
ture at all. It is, on the contrary, a structure which may be 
defined as repetitive; for it involves twelve book-units each 
of which, after the first, repeats in essentials the narrative struc- 


*See R. E. Neil Dodge in Variorum I, 334: “ Yet the account given in the pre- 
fatory letter is oddly perplexing. According to one passage, the twelfth and last 
book is to be devoted entire to the beginnings; according to another, it would seem 
to be intended for the enterprise of the twelfth knight. ... One inclines to doubt 
if Spenser really knew just where his plan was taking him”; J. W. Draper, “ The 
Narrative-Technique of the Faerie Queene,” PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 311, fn.: 
“The existence of twelve knights has troubled some critics, for, if the last book 
were given over to the adventures of the twelfth knight, space would seemingly 
be lacking for the narration of the antecedent action”; Janet Spens, Spenser's 
Faerie Queene (London, 1934), p. 28: “.... each [of the twelve quests is] appar- 
ently [to be] recorded in a separate book. But in the twelfth book, which is the 
last, is to be recorded the beginning of the whole business. . . . It looks as if 
Spenser were at least a book short.” 

®“ Very possibly . . . Spenser would have made room for [the narration of the 
antecedent action] in the last two or three cantos of the final book. He would, 
perhaps, have brought the twelve knights together at the end of a year of adven- 
tures at a second annual feast, and there have narrated in retrospect the events 
that took place at the first one” (loc. cit.). 

*Draper (pp. 321-322) endeavours to show that Spenser might have derived 
the idea from Vida and Sealiger; but he cites no evidence to show that Spenser 
had read either, even if it is admitted that what they say provides the authority. 
It is easier to accept Professor Draper’s statement that “Once having determined 
not to describe the annual feast .. . at the beginning of his poem, Spenser may 
have felt that there would be no very good chance to tell of it until the end”; 
which is as much as to say that Spenser had no clear idea where to place the 
account. 
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ture established by the first, and makes no major contribution 
towards developing the matter of its predecessor. Hence, an 
account of the feast at any length (and the attention given to 
the matter in the letter suggests that the account when it does 
appear will be more than trivial) , placed in any of the twelve 
books planned as the letter describes them, would inevitably 
break the back of the book concerned, and thus destroy the 
symmetry of the scheme.’ The device of entering in medias res 
and narrating the antecedents in retrospect is, in fact, rooted 
essentially in the developing structure of the epic, where what 
is, logically, a retrogression is presented as part of the develop- 
ment; it can have no place in the repetitive structure which the 
letter describes. The only solution is one which the poem could 
have adopted: to use, not one major flashback, but twelve minor 
ones, one to each book, the cumulative effect of which would 
be more or less equivalent to the major flashbacks of Homer 
and Vergil.* But the poem does not in fact adopt this solution: 
for there is nothing, apart from the letter, to suggest that 
Redcross, Artegall, and Calidore are despatched on their quests 
at the feast described by Guyon in Book TI;’ all that is implied 
by the brief references to the initiation of their quests is that 
the Fairy Queen has at hand a stock of knights ready to under- 
take chivalrous adventures. The total effect is not cumulative, 
but merely repetitive; * and Guyon’s connection with the feast 
remains peculiar to himself. In sum; on the one hand, the 
scheme described in the letter is self-contradictory, in that it 
endeavours to impose a feature of a dynamic and developing 
structure upon a static and repetitive structure; on the other 
hand, an opportunity to combine a measure of development 


5 The same objection applies even more forcibly to the “epic action [scil. a full- 
scale battle against the Paynim king] at the end of the Faerie Queene, uniting the 
heroes of the separate quests,’ proposed by Miss Rathborne: see The Meaning 
of Spenser’s Fairyland (New York and London, 1937), pp. 128-129, 238-239. 

° Similarly the appearances of Arthur, according to the letter, are supposed to 
display individual virtues the sum of which is “ magnificence”; there is no sign of 
this in the poem, as the critics have observed (see, for instance, Warton, in 
Variorum I, 319). 

™See I. i. 3, vii. 46-47, xii. 18, xii. 41; IT. ii. 43; V. i. 4, xi. 36; VI. i. 7, 1. 10, x. 1, 
xii. 12. 

*See the remarks of Warton on this point, and on the incompatibility of the 
scheme (such as it is) in the poem with the epic narration proposed in the letter 
(Variorum I, 319). 
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with the repetition is neglected by Spenser when it seems to be 
to his hand. 

It does not follow, of course, that because the scheme is self- 
contradictory Spenser could not have used it; it is always to be 
granted that he might have had in mind some such scheme as 
Professor Draper suggests; and it might be argued from the 
comparatively numerous failures of narrative logic in the poem 
that Spenser was regrettably willing to accept self-contradic- 
tion when it suited him. Yet this is not the impression which 
the letter conveys; rather, the impression is emphatically of 
an author who fails to see that he contradicts himself. For the 
conflict of the two ideas, epic narration and restriction of each 
book to one knight only, implied throughout the passage under 
discussion, finds its most blatant statement, not in “ one pas- 
sage” and “ another,” as Dodge put it, but within the limits 
of a single sentence: the last of the passage cited. The im- 
pression which the letter conveys is not, then, of a broken- 
backed twelfth (or any other) book; it is essentially of two dis- 
tinct and mutually exclusive literary structures, each as vividly, 
or as vaguely, conceived as the other in the poet’s mind, and 
both struggling for description within the scope of one sentence. 
In short, we are observing the difficulties of a literary theorist 
who, for the moment and for whatever reason, is sadly muddled. 
To devise schemes to help the poet out of his difficulty is to 
assume that he himself knew what he meant. The assumption 
is possible but, to me at least, improbable. I infer, on the one 
hand, that Spenser had no idea of a suitable concluding book, 
or of any book containing adequate antecedents; and, on the 
other hand, that he had no clear notion of using the Fairy 
Queen’s feast as a major structural element when he wrote 
the poem. 

Both these inferences carry the further implication that the 
letter contains, as far as the Fairy Queen’s feast is concerned, a 
forecast of the poem’s structure which did not, and probably 
could not, come true. That it is a forecast is, I believe, fairly 
generally conceded; for, while some critics have proposed 
plausible schemes for the narration of “ the thinges forepaste,” 
few have argued seriously that the relevant narrative was ever 
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written.’ But if the account of the feast is a forecast of matter 
still to be written, there is no reason to suppose that details 
connected with it are any less matters of prediction. That is, 
any detail in the letter intimately connected with the notion 
of the Fairy Queen’s feast is as likely to be a forecast of things 
to come, a hypothetical treatment, as the epic narration of the 
feast itself. 

This principle is immediately relevant to the matter of the 
time-scheme described in the letter and that used (more or 
less) in the poem. It has been observed that, whereas the letter 
describes the first three adventures as beginning on successive 
days, the poem shows Guyon beginning his quest at the end of 
Redcross’s, Britomart entering on the scene after the end of 
Guyon’s, and so forth; and it has been concluded that Spenser 
had in mind twelve annual feasts (as described by Guyon in 
II. ii. 42) rather than the scheme described in the letter.’® Set- 
ting aside the question discussed above, whether the poem 
really implies that the quests of Redcross and Scudamour began 
at the Fairy Queen’s feast, we may clarify this supposed prob- 
lem by applying the principle just stated; a time-scheme re- 
lated to the Fairy Queen’s feast is described in the letter; 
another time-scheme is at least hinted at in the poem; the two 
time-schemes are obviously not identical, and there is no neces- 
sary connection between them. For the one belongs essentially 
to the epic formula, the other is closest to the formula of repeti- 
tive structure, and the formulae are mutually exclusive. There 
is thus no problem: the poem uses one time-scheme, and the 
letter describes another which Spenser thought it possible to 
use; and we are not concerned to find any connection between 
them. 

Similarly, since the episodes of “ Book XII” described in 
the concluding paragraphs of the letter are conceived in terms 


°J. H. Walter, “‘The Faerie Queene’: Alterations and Structure,’ MLR, 
XXXVI _ (1941), 52-53, suggests that Spenser included the matter in earlier ver- 
sions of the present books and later removed it; obviously this cannot be proved. 

*°See the letters of A. C. Sprague and G. B. Parks in TLS for 27 April and 29 
June 1933, pp. 295, 447. Both are concerned to reconcile the time-notes (of the 
1596 text) with the letter, which is, I believe, impossible. The 1596 text can, 
however, be accommodated to a scheme of successive annual adventures better than 
Mr. Parks admits. The uncorrected time-notes of the 1590 text are merely chaotic; 
if these are ignored, the rest of the text fits into a scheme of successive annual 
adventures rather than the scheme of the letter. 
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of the epic formula, and since Books I-III conform rather to 
the repetitive structure than to the epic, it is clear that no 
inevitable connection between the episodes and the present 
books need be expected; and indeed none is convincingly made. 
It is true that, if we think in terms of the arithmetical sum, as 
it were, of narrative elements, the account in the letter of 
the antecedents of Book I does not disagree with the present 
Book I, because the book’s account of the inception of the 
quest is expressed in the simplest terms, and is thus susceptible 
to supplementation by the episode described in the letter. The 
only relevant passages are i. 1 (line 5), i. 3, and vii. 46-47, and 
none of them mentions the feast. Yet, since we are dealing 
with a narrative poem, not arithmetic, the ordonnance of the 
narrative elements demands consideration. From this point of 
view, it is to be observed that, of the passages just cited, the 
first (cryptically) * and the third hint at a Libeaus Desconus 
story, and that the point of such a story is spoiled if its ante- 
cedents are not fully expressed in their chronological place; * 
once the knight has proved himself, we are not very interested 
in learning that his knightly qualities were once in doubt. For 
what this motif is worth in Spenser’s hands, there is enough 
of it in the present Book I, and as Book [ tells the story, it is 
hardly recognisable as a version of Libeaus Desconus at all.”* 
That is, the three passages just cited provide about as much 
in the way of epic narration as can be tolerated in a version of 
Libeaus Desconus told in the epic manner. Thus the scheme 
in the letter looks forward to a hypothetical epic narration 
which would force upon the present satisfactory structure of 
Book [I a narrative motif both unnecessary and undesirable: 
unnecessary, since it is already stated in Book I as fully as the 
nature of the case permits; and undesirable, since it would fully 
and specifically define the sum of the narrative elements as just 
such a story as is spoiled by epic narration. This paradox 


* And hence agreeably to my earlier suggestion (MLR, XLIIT, 240) that Book I 
was revised in the direction of the letter: this line must have been written with a 
Libeaus Desconus story in mind. But the amount of revision need not have 
been large, since the letter supplements, rather than describes, Book I. 

+? As Mrs. Bennett rightly comments: see The Evolution of “ The Faerie Queene” 
(Chicago, 1942), p. 31. 

*8 Most of the significant parallels are between Libeaus Desconus and the letter, 
not between Libeaus Desconus and the poem (Variorum I, 392-393). 
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echoes the conflict of poetic structures which was discussed 
above. 

The letter positively conflicts with the present Book IT since 
the book is not susceptible to supplementation by the episode 
of the Palmer described in the letter. In fact, like Book I, 
Book II contains, within the limits of its own minor epic struc- 
ture, a self-consistent and sufficient account of its own antece- 
dents, which assists in defining the book as a unit of a repeti- 
tive, and not of a larger epic, structure. 

The letter seems to propose a supplementation in “ Book 
XII” of the story of Scudamour, since Book III does not tell 
us how Scudamour came to set out on his quest; ™ and if this 
supplementation implies (as is sometimes supposed) the rais- 
ing of Scudamour’s status to that of the real hero of Book ITI, 
conflict is introduced with an earlier passage in the letter and 
with the present Book III. 

The connection of the offending matter, not with the poem 
as we have it, but with the forecast version which was to use 
the Fairy Queen’s feast distributed over twelve consecutive 
days, is plain in the opening formulae “ The second day ” and 
“The third day.” The books whose antecedents are here de- 
scribed, then, are as hypothetical as is the proposed epic nar- 
ration of the Fairy Queen’s feast. That there are features in 
common between these hypothetical books and the books we 
have is not immediately relevant : the common features (which 
include, it is to be supposed, most or all of the present Book I) 
imply only that Spenser proposed to retain them in a newly 
shaped version of the poem. 

According to the arguments of this paper, then, Spenser in 
January 1590 intended to recast Books I-III in a shape which 
could be supplemented by such a final book as the letter de- 
scribes. This intention was not fulfilled: in 1590, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, because he did not find time in the haste 
of printing, proof-reading, and the like; in 1596, I should sup- 
pose, for any of the reasons which authors find for not attempt- 
ing a major revision of unsatisfactory work, especially when it 
has been given the publicity and permanence of print: lack of 


* The drift of the story can, of course, be seen from III. xi. 9 ff. and IV. i. 1 ff., 
but the effect is quite different from the quasi-Vergilian narrations of I. vii. 46-47 
and II. ii. 40-44. 
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time, of energy, or of inclination. We do not know enough 
about Spenser’s day-to-day existence, his habits of thinking 
and writing, to produce a more satisfactory explanation than 
this; but Amoretti XXXTII and LXXX suggest that between 
1590 and 1596 he found burdensome whatever work he did on 
the poem.’® The structure described in the letter is in any case 
self-contradictory, and Spenser may have been aware of it by 
1596 as he was evidently not awart of it in 1590. The letter re- 
mains a curiosity of criticism, all but irrelevant to the work it 
purports to describe. 


University College of North Wales 


*°Tf “the rest” of Amoretti XXXIII refers to Books I-III, as is usually sup- 
posed, is “ the rest but rudely writ” a confession to Bryskett of the unrevised state 
of these books? 
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THE DEGRADATION OF THE RED CROSS KNIGHT 
By Kersy NEILL 


The structure of Book I of the Faerie Queene is determined 
by the separation of the Red Cross Knight from Una and his 
subsequent alliance with Duessa, but these incidents have been 
so little studied in themselves that neither their motivation 
nor their allied moral lesson have been understood. This, in 
turn, has obscured the excellence of Spenser’s narrative struc- 
ture as well as the vigor of his moral teaching. Much of this 
failure has been due to the inadequacies of the studies of his 
relations to his religious milieu, but fortunately the broad out- 
line of his theological position has been made clear by the 
recent monograph of Professor Virgil Whitaker, The Religious 
Basis of Spenser's Thought,’ and the impact of the contem- 
porary religious literature on Book I has been ably demon- 
strated in Mother Mary Robert Falls, O.S.U., Spenser’s 
Legend of Redcrosse in Relation to the Elizabethan Religious 
Milieu. The crux of the problem lies in the extent to which 
the Red Cross Knight is to be blamed for deserting Una and 
succumbing to the wiles of Duessa because in these two inci- 
dents character motivation and moral lesson join in determin- 
ing the subsequent structure of the book, and Mother M. 
Robert has placed them correctly in the tradition of the war- 
faring Christian who could neither expect nor give quarter in 
his unceasing struggle against the enemy. 

Traditional Spenser scholarship, unfortunately, has shown a 
strong tendency to excuse the Red Cross Knight at this point. 
This is well illustrated from a sampling of relatively modern 
and outstanding criticism. To B. E. C. Davis the Knight is a 
“blameless fool” who is duped because of his inexperience and 
crudity. His difficulties are “ occasioned through his ignorance 

1 Stanford Univ. Publ., Univ. Ser., Lang. and Lit., VII, No. 3 (Stanford, 1950). 


? Catholic Univ. diss., published on microcards (The Catholic Univ. Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951). 
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and indiscretion.” H.S. V. Jones goes a step further and 
says that he lacks prudence, that he is deficient in his critical 
faculty, that he becomes the “ Knight of Credulity,” and that 
his judgment on Una’s “seeming misconduct in the hermi- 
tage” is “ harsh and hasty ”;* but on the whole he lays very 
little stress on these incidents. Padelford comes much closer 
to the basic issue when he notes that the knight was deceived 
because “ he trusted to his emotions rather than his reason,” 
but he is led off the track by the earlier criticism of Whitney 
and continues that “ the reason for his ignorance and credulity ” 
is that he has only beheld Truth “ darkly veiled.” His chivalric 
desire to succor a lady in distress brings him under the spell of 
Duessa, “ betrayed by his own naive sincerity.” ° Professor 
Osgood, who has done much to humanize the story at the literal 
level, considers that Archimago “ imposes upon the self-assured 
young person with pathetic ease.” He notes the realistic touches 
of the narrative: “ First, in a fit of righteous indignation, and 
with something of the absolute downrighteness of youth, his 
eye of reason is with rage yblent.” Duessa “appeals to his 
warm but unseasoned heart” and “soon they are engrossed 
in a flirtation, which for him is innocent and most consoling ” 
(Var., I. 442-443). Professor Bradner’s recent general intro- 
duction to Spenser ° leaves the problem where he found it. 
Against this intrenched position, I should like to add to the 
evidence of Professor Whitaker and Mother M. Robert a sum- 
mary of the material found in the text itself and to show the 
relation of this to the moral interpretations placed upon similar 
incidents in Spenser’s major source within the genre, the 
Orlando Furioso, and finally to fill in the background of witch- 
craft as a frame of reference for the story at its literal level. 
From the text itself it should be clear that what really leads 
the Red Cross Knight to separate himself from Truth and 
attach himself to Falsehood is the illusion of the senses; that is, 
passion, working through the senses, overthrows reason and fills 


’ Edmund Spenser (Cambridge, 1933), p. 90. 

* (New York, 1930), pp. 157 and 155. 

° The Works of Edmund Spenser, Variorum Edition (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Balt., 1932), I, 434-435. All quotations from the text are from this edition, here- 
after cited as Var. 


° Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 
108-109. 
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the mind with illusions. This world of illusion is the world of 
both falsehood and sin. The good warfaring christian is re- 
sponsible for keeping his reason clear and in command, and 
God gives him sufficient grace to do so. This is of course, the 
theme of Book II, but it is also basic to Spenser’s thought and 
functions throughout Book I.? What Spenser does is show the 
gradual process by which a man who has allowed his reason 
to be obscured by passion falls deeper and deeper into sin until 
it is impossible for him to escape without some extraordinary 
grace from above. Prince Arthur is that grace, but the Red 
Cross Knight has been so weakened morally by living in habi- 
tual sin that he can only be restored to righteousness by the 
spiritual exercises of the House of Holiness. As the spiritual 
guides of his century, and, indeed, of every century, have 
pointed out, the moral life depends on catching temptation in 
the beginning when it may be easily overthrown. At the hermi- 
tage of Archimago the agents of the devil get the opening 
wedge in the door of the knight’s spiritual life, and his subse- 
quent downfall is a logical exploitation of his original weakness. 
The importance, then, of understanding this original weakness 
is hard to overestimate. 

The comments on the episodes which Spenser himself makes 
as narrator direct us to such an interpretation of these inci- 
dents. The lustful dream about Una, which will be discussed 
below in relation to witchcraft, is foreign to his chaste habits 
of thought. She is one “ whom he waking euermore did weene, / 
To be the chastest flowre” (I.i.48). The passion which it 
produces is “ vnwonted” and unites with his “ wonted feare 
of doing aught amis” (I.i.49) to wake him up. At this point 
he is faced with the false Una, an illusion of the sense, who is 
so cunningly made “ that weaker sence it could haue rauished 
quight ” (I.i.45). He is outraged by her behavior “ But hasty 
heat tempring with sufferance wise,” he waits “to proue his 
sence” (I.i.50). His final reaction to her overtures is one of 
doubt, a doubt which is the result of his own goodness: 


Her doubtfull words made that redoubted knight 
Suspect her truth; yet since no’vntruth he knew, 

Her fawning loue with foule disdainefull spight 

He would not shend. (I. i. 53) 


™See Whitaker, p. 58 and passim; Mother Robert Falls, p. 97. 
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When she leaves him he remains deeply suspicious, “ Long 
after lay he musing at her mood,/ Much grieu’d to thinke that 
gentle Dame so light” (I.i.55), but, since both the dream 
and the apparition report their failures to Archimago, who 
rages in frustration, it is clear that the Red Cross Knight has 
not fallen into sin because he has kept his passions under the 
control of his reason. When Archimago shows him the appari- 
tion of Una in the embrace of a squire, however, his reaction is 
sinful. At once “ he burnt with gealous fire,/ The eye of reason 
was with rage yblent ” (I. ii. 5). He is restrained by Archimago 
from killing the false pair, which, incidentally, would probably 
have destroyed the magic illusion, and he returns to his bed 
to eat his heart and “ wast his inward gall with deepe despight ” 
(1.1.6). In brief, at this point he has entered into a state of 
sin; lust, anger, and even despair (“ Yrksome of life,” I. ii. 6) 
have entered his soul, and they have set up such perturbations 
that he is no longer under the rule of reason but as he rides off, 
“Will was his guide, and grief led him astray” (I. ii. 12) 

The moral of this literal story is closely related to the alle- 
gory which it carries. Literally the knight has allowed his rea- 
son to be clouded by passion so that he believes a great fraud 
about his lady’s virtue. Allegorically, the devil through his 
agents has produced illusions of the senses which separate the 
mind from Truth (Una). This is a commonplace in the litera- 
ture of the time. 

His next step downward is to enter into a sensual rather 
than a virtuous relationship with a lady. Although the con- 
summation of the knight’s seduction by Duessa is portrayed 
in Canto vii, the nature of the relation between them is indi- 
cated at their first meeting and is the natural result of his 
allowing passion rather than reason to control him. After the 
defeat of Sans Foy, Duessa tells the Red Cross Knight a long 
story about her virgin widowhood, but he is interested more 
in the lady than in her distress, and where pity should have 
reigned, lust predominates: 


He in great passion all this while did dwell, 
More busying his quicke eyes, her face to view, 
Then his dull eares, to heare what she did tell. 
(I. ii. 26. Italics mine) 


® See Whitaker, pp. 40-41. 
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The lust of the eyes was the first rung in the ladder of lechery, 
and Spenser shows the full contemporary awareness of it.? It 
is only a matter of degree which distinguishes the behavior of 
the Red Cross Knight from that of the roughhouse Sans Loy 
who snatches off Una’s veil “to feed his fyrie lustfull eye ” 
(I. vi. 4). Corflambo, whose name is sufficient indication of 
the allegory, conquers those who “on him lookt without good 
heed” (IV. viii. 39) , “ By casting secret flakes of lustfull fire/ 
From his false eyes, into their harts and parts entire” (IV. viii. 
48). The first of the troops of Maleger in Book II attack 
the bulwark of Sight of the Castle of Alma (II. xi. 8-9), and 
in the diseased sensuality of Cymocles lurking in the bushes 
(II. v.34), whom C. S. Lewis had called a peeping Tom, the 
lust of the eyes is shown as an end in itself. With the Red 
Cross ‘night, however, it is the means by which he feeds the 
passion within him which keeps the eye of reason “ yblent ” 
so that he does not recognize Duessa’s true character even 
after the warning by Fra Dubio. Sensuality has produced 
a certain blindness of mind,’® and Duessa sees to it that the 
reason does not have time to probe the story of Fra Dubio 
when, by the time-honored device of fainting, she clouds his 
mind with a new wave of passion. 

Spenser’s less ideal knights suffer from the same trouble. 
Blandamour looks at the imitation beauty of the false Florimel, 
and it “ prickt his wanton mind/ With sting of lust, that rea- 
sons eye bid blind” (IV.ii.5). Paridell enviously gazes on 
Blandamour and the false Florimel together, “So blind is lust, 
false colors to descry ” (IV. ii. 11). Fra Dubio himself considers 
Duessa beautiful only in his “ falsed fancy ” (I. ii. 30); when 
the eye of reason is clear, Duessa appears as she truly is, not as 


® Allan Gilbert, “The Ladder of Lechery, The Faerie Queene III, i, 45,” MLN, 
LVI (1941), 588-594. This is a medieval and Renaissance commonplace, and 
warnings against rashly gazing at women range all the way from the distinguished 
member of the Brethren of the Common Life who always kept his eyes shut when 
talking to a woman (A. Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus, Univ. of Mich. Publ. in 
Hist. and Polit. Science, X, Ann Arbor, 1931, p. 93) to Spenser’s sceptic contem- 
porary, Reginald Scot, who wrote (The Discovery of Witchcraft, ed. Summers, 
London, 1928, p. 172): “The vertue conteined within the bodie of an harlot, or 
rather the venome proceeding out of the same maie be beheld with great admira- 
tion. For hir eie infecteth, entiseth, and (if I mai so saie) bewitcheth them manie 
times, which thinke themselves well armed against such maner of people.” 

*° Mother Robert Falls, p. 95. 
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an illusion of the senses, and both Fra Dubio and later the Red 
Cross Knight are horrified at the reality of falsehood. 

Spenser has portrayed with considerable subtlety the entrance 
of the Red Cross Knight into the life of sin. He has allowed 
passion, a mixture of anger and sensual jealousy, to cloud his 
reason to the extent that he believes a great fraud about his 
lady’s virtue, and through his roving eyes, sensually delighting 
in the false beauty of a harlot, he has attached himself to 
Duessa, who glibly protests too much about her respectability. 
From the chivalric point of view, he has been guilty of emo- 
tional fickleness; he has doubted his own lady too easily and 
transferred his allegiance to a false one too lightly. Spenser 
makes this explicit at the opening of Canto iv (the italics are 
mine) : 


Young knight, what euer that doest armes professe, 
And through long labours huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 
In choice, and change of thy deare loued Dame, 
Least thou of her beleeue too lightly blame, 
And rash misweening doe thy hart remoue: 
For vnto knight there is no greater shame, 
Then lightnesse and inconstancie in loue; 
That doth this Redcrosse knights ensample plainly proue. 


Who after that he has faire Vna lorne, 
Through light misdeeming of her loyaltie, 
And false Duessa in her sted had borne. .. . 


When Spenser turns to a simple allegory of the evil of incon- 
stancy in love, in the Castle of Malecasta in Book ITI, he rein- 
troduces the Red Cross Knight as the victim who is saved by 
Britomart, the knight of Chastity. Here again the first of the 
knights of Malecasta is Gardante (III.i. 45) . 

These examples should be sufficient to show how much the 
traditional teaching on the operation of the lust of the eyes 
permeates the Faerie Queene, and how in the portrayal of the 
Red Cross Knight Spenser shows the way it can lead a young 
man into the life of sin. The motivation of Red Cross, then, 
becomes clear, and with it his moral responsibility. The inci- 
dent is subtly handled, but the knight’s final capture by Orgo- 
glio immediately after the completion of his seduction by 
Duessa follows very logically from his initial sin in the hermi- 
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tage of Archimago. It is there that he enters into the sinful 
world of illusion produced by passion and separates himself 
from the world of truth to which he had access by his reason. 
As Professors Whitaker and Woodhouse and Mother Robert 
Falls ** have well stressed, fallen man can only keep his pas- 
sions under the control of reason with the help of grace, but 
the Red Cross Knight had that gift from the beginning with 
the armor of a Christian man, and only after he has become 
imprisoned by sin in the Castle of Orgoglio must he be saved 
by an act of extraordinary grace found in the person of Prince 
Arthur. 

Although it would be naive to look for specific sources for 
such universal moral concepts as the rule of reason over pas- 
sion or fallen humanity’s need for the assistance of God’s grace, 
yet it may well be asked how much such concepts should be 
considered as a part of the conscious structure of a literary 
work. An answer may be found in the contemporary commen- 
tary which became attached to Spenser’s most popular model 
within the genre, the Orlando Furioso. Between 1561, when 
Spenser may have entered the Merchant Taylor’s School, and 
1590, when the first part of the Faerie Queene was published, 
over sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso appeared. Since over 
eighty editions had been published earlier,’ it is not surprising 
that in the eyes of the young poet such a work appeared the 
road to success, or that with a grandiose Renaissance spirit he 
set out to overgo it. Most of these editions from 1543 on, how- 
ever, had “allegories” incorporated in them, a term which 
generally meant a moral interpretation. The significant thing 
is that by Spenser’s time the Orlando Furioso had become a 
serious ethical treatise, and from the evidence of the editions 
available to him, it would seem most probable that this was 
what Spenser set out to imitate. 

It is unfortunate that the influence of Ariosto on Book I of 
the Faerie Queene has been obscured because the major study 
of the subject by Miss McMurphy * has laid the emphasis else- 


“1 Whitaker, pp. 41-43; A. S. P. Woodhouse, “ Nature and Grace in the Faerie 
Queene,” ELH, XVI (1949), 202; Mother Robert Falls, pp. 100-102. 

12G. Agnelli e G. Ravegnani, Annali delle edizione Ariostes (Bologna, 1933), I. 

13 Spenser’s Use of Ariosto for Allegory, Univ. of Wash. Publ. Lang. and Lit., IT 
(Univ. of Wash. Press, Seattle, 1924). See also J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of 
the Faerie Queene (Univ. of Chicago Press [1942]), p. 116. 
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where. Particularly unfortunate is her failure to see the major 
relation between the Ruggiero-Alcina and the Red Cross- 
Duessa episodes. In both we have a knight who is led into 
sensuality by the forged beauty of a witch; in both he is 
warned by a previous lover of the witch who has been turned 
into a tree; in both the return to reason is brought about 
through an outside agent; and in both when the mind is 
unswayed by the illusions of the uncontrolled senses, it per- 
ceives the ugliness of the witch. The interpretations put on 
these incidents in the commentary on Ariosto bring the ma- 
terial even closer to the moral lessons found in the similar inci- 
dents in the Faerie Queene. 

The contemporary attitude towards one who succumbs to 
illusions is well represented by the interpretation of Book XII 
of the Orlando Furioso. Melissa has warned Bradamante that 
the enchanter Atlante has a trick of showing his victims an 
apparition of the one they love best in some state of dire dis- 
tress. She warns her to slay the likeness of Ruggiero when it 
appears in order to catch Atlante in his own trap, but when 
the likeness does appear in chains and begs for succor, Brada- 
mante’s heart fails her, and she follows it into the enchanted 
palace. In Harington’s translation (3rd edition, London, 1634) 
the notes explain: 


[This] signifies by allegory, that a Christian having received ghostly 
counsell for the health of his soule, and is instructed in true beliefe, 
yet after, when the worlds and his own grosse sense represents unto 
him some contrary imaginations, he thinks Melissa (that is, the 
preacher or instructor) doth but abuse him, and tell him a tale of 
Robinhood, and so they are carried into the devils pallace, where 
they find nothing but shadows and illusions. (P. 101.) 


So, too, the Red Cross Knight separates himself from Truth 
after allowing his passions to be aroused by the deceptions of 
the gross sense, and from then on he moves in the world of illu- 
sion, a world of Duessa and the devil’s palace of Lucifera. 

This theme is fairly constant in the commentary on the 
Ruggiero-Alcina episode. In one of the most popular editions 
of the period, Ruscelli (Venice, 1565) * gives a similar interpre- 
tation to Canto 12: 


** The Italian editions of Ariosto cited here went through numerous printings. 
I have used the Folger Library copies. 
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Ci propone un come perpetuo laberinto d’intrichi, nelle cose da noi 
molto desiderate. Et come gli sfrenati desiderij ci appannan la uista 
dell’intelleto, & non ci lasciano riconoscere né amici, né altri, & ci 
fanno quasi non mirare in altro, né hauere il pensiero, se non a 
ritrouare, & conseguir las cosa che noi bramiano. (P. 113.) 


Horologgio (Venice, 1566) echoes this interpretation in his 
comments on the same canto. These incidents are shown us, 
he says, 


perche ueggiamo con l’occhio del giudicio, quanto siamo facili a 
lasciarci ridurre da gli nostri ciechi desideri, a seguire la falsa 
sembiaza di quella cosa, che pit ci diletta; di modo che rinchiusi 
poi nel luogo incantato andiamo sempre errando, e ricercando il 
falso, che ci ha ingannati; ne lo possiamo giamai godere a uoglia 
nostra. (Fol. 53) 


This formula by which the eye of reason became “ yblent”’ is 
fairly constant. The shield of Atlante is merely another ex- 
ample of how the dazzled senses blinded the eye of reason. 
Horologgio’s interpretation is typical: 


Lo splendore dello Scudo incantato di Atlante, non é altro, che’l 
ragzio della bellezza mortale, che percotendoci lintelletto, e la 
ragione, l’inuaghisce, e l’incanta di maniera che deuiandolo dalla 
uera & eterna bellezza, il rende prigionero dello irregolato desiderio 
delle delicie del mondo. (Fol. 8) 


The commentary of Valvassore (Vencie, 1567) echoes these 
thoughts: “ Nello splendido scudo, col qualo Atlante abbaglia 
la uista de gli huomini, s’esprime, come gli occhi della mente 
siano offuscati dal consupiscibile appetito, inuaghendosi di bel- 
lezze mortali ” (p. 12). Spenser’s “ eye of reason” is a common- 
place term in these texts. 

When we come to the story of Astolfo, which Spenser uses as 
his direct source for the Fra Dubio episode, the commentary is 
only a particularization of the same general theory. The trans- 
formation of Alcina’s lovers into trees, animals, ete., ete., is 
merely an allegory of the loss of reason. It is briefly stated in 
one of the most popular texts (Venice 1548): “In questo sesto 
canto per Astolpho trasformato in pianta, comprendesi lhuomo 
dato in preda de lo appetito perdere i sentimenti humani ” 
(Fol. 24”). With slight variety the commentary of Horologgio 
explains: 
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Alcina, che trasforma gl’innamorati suoi in fieri, in arbori, in pianti, 
e in fonti; ci mostra, che la uolutta quando diuiena per uilta nostra, 
tiranna di noi medesimi, ci risolue, quando in pensieri ueramente 
bestiali; quando in legno, in piante, e in acqua, priuandoci delle 
operationi, che ci fanno conoscere per huomini. (Fol. 24") 


The transformation of the body to make it conform to the 
brutalized soul is the commonplace Renaissance interpretation 
of the Circe myth, as has already been pointed out in relation 
to Acrasia.** The return to one’s original shape is an allegory 
of the return to the life of reason. Melissa frees Ruggiero from 
the illusions of his senses (the enchantment of Alcina) and sets 
Astolfo and the others free also with her magic ring of reason. 
This allegory is clear in the text itself where Ariosto makes his 
own wry application to the frauds perpetrated by the beauti- 
cians of his own day. He suggests that the feminine and cos- 
metic illusion may be revealed by reason. In the loose transla- 
tion by Harington it runs, “ But he that had the rule and ring 
of reason,/ Should soone their frauds, their crafts and guiles 
discover” (p. 57). 

The commentators, however, elaborated on this incident in 
more serious moral terms. In the Bellezze del Furioso (Venice, 
1574) Toscanella writes, “ Melissa, che con l’anello fa conoscere 
a Ruggiero la brutezza d’Alcina, & i suoi incanti; significa la 
ragione, che con lo aiuto del discorso fa conoscere all’huomo la 
brutezza della concupiscenza, & i suoi effeti cattivi, che sono, 
come incanti” (p. 78). In his commentary Horologgio also 
stresses how reason may be awakened with outside help: 


L’anello posto da Melissa nel dito di Ruggiero per liberarlo da 
glincanti d’Alcina, é la ragione risuegliata dall’altrui prudentia, con 
la quale uegniamo poi in cognitione di noi medesimi, con la qual 
cognitione possiam uedere anchora quanto sia sozzo, e biasmeuole 
quel uitio, che prima ci pareua bello e piaceuole. (Fol. 29) 


The two steps in this awakening should be noted: first he gains 
a self-knowledge that reveals his recreancy and then he sees his 
seductress in her true light as an ugly witch. Fra Dubio, the 
Red Cross Knight, and Ruggiero all have this experience. The 
general idea, however, was common enough. In the sixteenth 


15M. Y. Hughes, “ Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance,” JHI, IV 
(1943) , 381-399. 
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book of Jerusalem Delivered, Rinaldo is freed from Armida 
when his awakened reason enables him to see his own recreancy 
even though Armida loses none of her outward beauty. In 
Jean de Cartigny’s The Wandering Knight, where the allegory 
is woodenly literal, the enchanted castle disappears when rea- 
son awakens, but he is still mired down until grace rescues 
him.** 

Although Spenser illustrates this use of outside help to 
awaken reason or to keep it in command through the dwarf at 
the palace of Lucifera and through the Palmer in the story of 
Guyon, he carries it a step further into the theological sphere 
when he makes Arthur come to the rescue of the Red Cross 
Knight as a symbol of heavenly grace. This, again, was com- 
monplace enough in medieval allegory, but in the commentary 
of Valvassore, Melissa is interpreted as showing the dependence 
of reason on grace: “ Per l’anello post da Melissa nel dito di 
Ruggiero incantato, onde ne ricupera il conoscimento: — s’in- 
ferisce che la perduta ragione ci é restituita per gratia, & non 
per accorgimento humano ” (p. 62). Again, he sees the return 
of the other lovers of Alcina to their original forms by Melissa, 
“demostrano come remouendosi l’anime da uitio, per diuina 
gratia risorge la ragione” (p. 71). Neither his reason alone, 
which seems to have operated already on his experience, nor 
the Red Cross Knight can bring back to Fra Dubio his original 
shape, but he and Fraelissa await God’s grace to restore them. 
“We may not chaunge . . . this euil plight,/ Till we be bathed 
in a liuing well” (I. ii. 43). Once he has finally given himself 
to Duessa at the fountain, the Red Cross Knight can no longer 
save himself, and he, too, awaits God’s grace symbolized by 
Prince Arthur.” He reunites him to Truth (Una) and together 


*° Tr. W. Goodyear (London, 1581), pp. 51-52. Note also the commonplace inter- 
pretation of sinful pleasure: “ Thou hast been wickedly inchaunted, thus to find evil 
in steede of good.” For a rather irresponsible collection of parallels in this work to 
the Faerie Queene, see Dorothy Atkinson, “ The Wandering Knight, the Red Cross 
Knight, and ‘ Miles Dei,’” HTLQ, VIL (1944), 109-134. 

*7See Whitaker, pp. 42-46. As Professor Whitaker recognizes, the Red Cross 
Knight was in grace at the beginning of the story, and his subsequent adventures 
are the story of his fall, but at the same time the question of the special rescue by 
Arthur of both Red Cross and in Book II of Guyon suggests the operation of grace 
irrespective of any cooperative response on the part of the recipient. This may 
be an attempt to show man’s utter dependence and God’s great benevolence, since 
Spenser does not appear to hold the deterministic views of Calvin. The question 
is too involved to be settled here. 
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they open again for him the eyes of the mind and he sees 
Duessa in her true form. In the stripping of Duessa, Spenser 
has enlarged somewhat on the revelation of the true ugliness 
of Alcina, but the total impact of Spenser’s text on the reader 
is probably no greater than the total impact of text plus com- 
mentary in the contemporary editions of the Orlando Furioso. 

The modern tendency to excuse the Red Cross Knight for 
falling into the trap of sensuality and worldly delights finds 
little historical backing in Ariosto. The Faerie Queene and the 
edited Orlando Furioso are both serious ethical treatises which 
reflect the current teachings of their day. Professor Whitaker 
and Mother Robert Falls have shown how closely Spenser 
echoes the theological works and sermons and homilies of his 
time. What might be called Ariosto moralized, that is, the 
interpretations of his text, shows how much of this material 
was read into his major literary model,’* and in the incidents 
under discussion even the particularization of this material 
becomes evident in those incidents which he used from Ariosto 
to show the degradation of the Red Cross Knight. 

Apart from the evidence within the poem and that from 
the commentary on his major source within the same genre, 
there is that from the contemporary theory of witchcraft which 
furnishes an important frame of reference for both Archimago 
and Duessa. The moral interpretations or allegory found in 
such episodes is really not much more than a literary extension 
of the serious writings on the “damned art.” As St. Paul 
emphatically pointed out to the Ephesians, it was not against 
flesh and blood that the warfaring Christian was pitted, but 
the machinations of the devil, and one of his major stratagems 
in the sixteenth century was found in witchcraft.’? The sin of 
the Red Cross Knight, then, which has already been described 
in terms of the sins of the flesh at the natural level must also 
be considered as a result of the machinations of the devil. 

Since the moral responsibility for any act depends on the 
measure of freedom accorded to the individual will, the gravity 


18 Alcina became a symbol in Du Bellay. See Alexandre Cioranescu, L’Arioste en 
France, Des origines @ la fin du XVIII siécle (Paris, 1938), pp. 68-69. 

See Reginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft, ed. Summers, p. xxvii; Kit- 
tredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Harvard Univ. Press, 1928), Chaps. 
II, IV, and XVII; and Robert West, The Invisible World (Univ. of Georgia Press, 
1939). 
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of the sin of the Red Cross Knight depends on the extent of 
the devil’s power to deceive the sons of men through the agency 
of witches and magicians. Unfortunately, the answer to this 
question is exceptionally complex because it involves both the 
devil’s power over the physical universe as well as the spiritual 
states of those he is subjecting to temptation. Even a brief 
examination of the deception of the Red Cross Knight in the 
light of contemporary witchcraft, however, adds further his- 
torical evidence to the nature of his responsibility. 

Although there is no indication in the text that Red Cross 
should have suspected Archimago from the outset,*? his dream 
might well have put him on his guard for two reasons: first, 
because the devil, finding it difficult to attack the virtuous, 


99, 21 


“molests them chiefly in dreams ”; *! and second, because this 
dream represented unaccustomed sensual passions for the pure 
minded knight and therefore might be of demonic origin.” 
This was particularly true because witchcraft, however much 
its final end might be blasphemy, was rooted in the weakness 
of the flesh. In the words of the Malleus Malificarum, “ All 
witchcraft comes from a carnal lust ...” (p. 47). Traditionally 
natural dreams were simply a reminiscence of our daily con- 
cerns ** as represented by Scudamore at the House of Care: 


*° John Deacon and John Walker (A Dialogicall Discourse of Spirits and Devils, 
London, 1601, p. 234), who cites St. Augustine (De civit. lib. 2, cap. 26), clearly 
indicate the need for suspicion: “The devil when he entendeth most deeply to 
circumuent and deceave the sonnes of Men: then he pretendeth the most religious 
and holiest shewes of all.” Nicolas Remy (Demonolatry, trans. Ashwin, ed. Sum- 
mers, London, 1930, p. 33) notes that the devil frequently deceives us in some form 
of righteousness, often assuming the habit of a monk. See Mother Robert Falls, 
p. 103, and passim. 

*1 [Henricus Institoris]. Malleus Malificarum, trans. Summers (London, 1928), 
p. 54. This classic work on witchcraft went through six editions between 1576 and 
1598 (see pp. xli-xlii) and had an enormous authority in Spenser’s lifetime. Accord- 
ing to Joost Damhouder, sixteenth century criminologist, it was equal to law: 
“Tta recepta est in hac scribendi genere eorum auctoritas ut pro lege apud omnes 
habeatur.” (Cited Paul Carus, History of the Devil, Chicago, 1900, p. 323). 
Among other books, Dr. Dee sent a copy to Hopwood, justice of the peace. See 
Wallace Notestein, A History of Witchraft in England from 1558 to 1718 (Wash- 
ington, 1911), p. 79, n. 14. 

22 See Hunter, “Eve’s Demonic Dream,” ELH, XIII (1946), 260-264. Note, 
however, that Professor Hunter misses the full significance of dreams as one of 
the devil’s few approaches to the virtuous. He does not treat of the special prob- 
lem of what power the devil may have had over unfallen man or whether the 
temptation was the result of a general or special permission of God. 

Tbid., p. 260. 
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“ Yet in his soundest sleepe, his dayly feare/ His ydle brains 
gan busily molest” (IV. v.43). Unusual dreams, however, 
were either the result of a distempered state of the body or 
were of supernatural origin, which, it may be recalled, was the 
argument between Chauntecleer and Pertelote. Witchcraft, 
however, could produce this distempered state of the body. 
The contemporary view of natural dreams is well represented 
by William Perkins, with a proper Calvinistic touch, who says 
that they are a means by which a man may recognize his own 
depravity: 

[By dreams] a man may guess at the corruption of his owne heart: 
and knowe to what sinnes he is most naturally inclined. For looke 
what men do ordinarily in the day time conceiue and imagine in 
their corrupt hearts, of the same for the most part, they doe cor- 
ruptly dreame in the night.?* 


The Red Cross Knight, as we have seen, being pure of heart, 
starts out of his sleep at the unusual dream (I.i.49). Since 
his habitual purity was being so sorely tried by such an unusual 
dream for him, he might easily have suspected it was of de- 
monic origin. 

The knight awakens from his dream only to face the false 
semblance of Una making advances to him. Neither the 
treatises on witchcraft nor the text itself are of much help in 
suggesting how he could have discerned the evil spirit. Such 
transformations, as in Ariosto, were a commonplace of witch- 
craft, and they even had a certain national historicity in Eng- 
land through the account of the parentage of King Arthur. 
According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, Uther Pendragon was 
transformed by Merlin into the form of Gorlois, husband of 
the Lady Eigr, and he entered her castle in this enchanted 
form and slept with her “ and that night was conceived Arthyr, 
son of Ythr.” * The books on witchcraft are filled with stories 
of such magic semblances of both the living and the dead, fre- 
quently with reference to the key text on the Witch of Endor 
(I Kings, 28; AV, I Sam. 28), and although considerable 
controversy raged as to whether it was really the body of 


24« A Discourse on the Damned Art of Witchcraft,” Workes (Cambridge, 1611), 
III, 624. See also Batman uppon Bartholome (London, 1582), fol. 83-84" for a 


discussion of dreams. 
2° Ed. Griscom (New York, 1929), pp. 425-427. 
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Samuel or the devil informing an imitation body, there was 
general agreement, even among such “ scientific” authors as 
Cotta, that the devil could deceive by assuming whatever 
shape he pleased.** There were some who held that there was 
always a discernible flaw in the imitation body,” but the 
weight of opinion was against this theory. 

In brief, neither the dream nor the appearance of the false 
Una alone is enough to lead him into sin, and rather than being 
an innocent victim of such devices, he has considerable ground 
to suspect witchcraft. The very fact that he tempers his feel- 
ings in order to wait “to proue his sence” indicates that as 
long as he keeps reason in control Archimago cannot bring 
him into sin. What brings him under the power of Archimago’s 
last trick is his own passions. No man could be tempted by 
witches beyond his power to resist, with the help of God’s 
grace, of course, because to admit the contrary would be to 
impugn the freedom of the will. If the knight had been suf- 
ficiently strong in faith and immovably chaste in feeling, he 
would have controlled himself. He falls a victim to witchcraft 
not because of the inherent power of Archimago to deceive but 
because of his own weakness. Spenser’s final judgment upon 
him, previously quoted, accuses him of “light misdeeming of 
her loyaltie.” *° 

More light is thrown on the incident by examining contem- 
porary theory about who was subject to such impostures and 
by what means they were perpetrated. All authorities agreed 
that the devil’s power was dependent on the permissive will of 
God, and most of them held that this permission was general 
rather than special,”° and they solved the problem of evil by 
the dogma that this power was allowed to him to try the good 


°° Perkins, Workes, III, 611-612; Deacon and Walker, p. 121; Nicolas Remy, pp. 
33, 43-44, 89-90; Cotta, The Tryall of Witchcraft (London, 1616), pp. 32-33. 

°7See West, p. 88. Note, however, that West cites Nicolas Remy, who, in turn, 
based his work on the testimony of witches on trial, the level of the rationalized 
folk tradition. As might be expected, this evidence contradicts itself. Compare p. 
28 with 43 and 89-90. The other examples which West cites are with one excep- 
tion the folk story of the cloven hoof found in “ The Demon Lover.” 

*8 Even Professor Whitaker makes an excuse for the Red Cross night’s behavior 
in accepting Duessa, and he cites I. vii. 1 as evidence. It seems to me that the 
general application of the story to all of us is really a warning on the weakness of 
our “earthly wit” and not really an excuse for the Red Cross Knight. 

West, pp. 95-98. 
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and punish the wicked.*® They also agreed that the devil’s 
power was greatest over the wicked, especially the lustful,’ and 
over men of “infirme and weake faith.” ** The exact extent 
of his power over the good, which is all important in passing 
judgment on the Red Cross Knight, was the subject of some 
controversy because it was inextricably bound up with the 
principle of the freedom of the will.** 

Although Calvin denied that the devil had power over those 
in grace,** most authors took Job and St. Paul as examples of his 
attacks on the godly. Perkins, for instance, sufficiently modi- 
fied his Calvinism to maintain that, although the best preven- 
tive was “to be within the covenant of grace,” because such 
men are a “thousand fold more free from the power thereof, 
then other men” and are “ alwais free from the annoyance of 
the vilest Witches in the World,” still they are subject to witch- 
craft to a certain extent (Workes, III, 696). This was in keep- 
ing with the Puritan emphasis on the warfaring Christian. In 
the Catholic tradition very little power was allowed the devil 
over the virtuous. Discussing certain illusions of the imagina- 
tion, the Malleus Malificarum also says that “ all who are de- 
luded in this way are in deadly sin,” and further: “ The devil 
can in no way enter the mind or body of any man, nor has the 
power to penetrate into the thoughts of anybody, unless such a 
person has first become destitute of all holy thoughts, and is 
quite bereft and denuded of spiritual contemplation.” Those 
especially favored by God’s grace, especially those devoted to 
chastity, are free from such machinations of the devil.*? On 
the other hand, in his Daemonologia James I warns that “ no 
man ought to presume so farre as to promise any impunitie to 
himself” because even the best, like Job, were tried by the 
devil. He mentions, however, the protective value of a strong 


®*° Perkins, Workes, III, 613; George Gifford, A Dialogue concerning Witches 
(London, 1603), sig. DY, cited Notestein, A History of Witchcraft, p. 71. 

** The key text was Tobias 6: 17, and it was not questioned even by those who 
denied it a place among canonical books. See West, p. 241, n. 24. 

°° James I, Works (London, 1616), pp. 118-119. 

°° For a theological work which carefully distinguishes these points, especially in 
relation to the positions of Luther and Calvin, see Francisco Torreblanca, Daemono- 
logia (Mainz, 1623), pp. 233-236. 

*4 See West, pp. 95 and 241, n. 24. 

°° Pp. 89-94. See also Prierias, De Strigimagarum (Rome, 1575), p. 191 ff. 
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faith.° Temptations of the devil through witchcraft, then, are 
among the ways in which the virtuous are subjected to trial, 
but those who are strong in faith and devoted to chastity are 
doubly protected against such temptations. 

An examination of the means by which the devil could attack 
man explains at the natural level why he had so little power 
over the virtuous. Both as a superior intelligence and as an 
experienced observer (with six thousand years of research to 
his credit), the devil had a great knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena and considerable power over the physical universe.** 
He could change the balance of the humours in the body and 
use other physiological means to tempt a man to sin. He could 
bring back images from the memory and present them to the 
intellect in such a way that they would appear as present 
images of the external phenomena received through the senses. 
He could stir up the organs of the concupiscible and irascible 
faculties, but he could not touch the will.** By such manipula- 
tion of the physical constitution of a man’s body, the devil was 
able to increase the temptations where his victim was weakest 
and generally take advantage of his constitution. The less con- 
trol the reason had over the lower faculties, the greater the 
power of the devil over the man. Even at the natural level, 
then, the devil had little power over the virtuous because in 
them the reason had the lower faculties well under its control.*° 

From the basic dogma behind witchcraft, that the devil was 
permitted this power by God in order to try the good and to 
punish the wicked, we must conclude that the Red Cross 
Knight is essentially on trial, and furthermore that the power 
of Archimago and Duessa to deceive him is not great, espe- 


°° Works, p. 119. See also Prierias, op. cit., p. 189 ff. It was traditional to except 
magistrates whose duty it was to punish witches. I am omitting such exceptions 
when they do not bear on the immediate problem of Red Cross. In listing various 
remedies against witchcraft, Remy (Demonolatry, p. 132), exhorts us to use “ The 
shield of solid faith, the sword of the spirit, the helmet of salvation.” He also 
suggests (p. 104) that no man is so good that he may not sometimes slip and 
become vulnerable. He based this theory on the testimony of a witch who held 
that if you said your prayers every morning and always washed your hands before 
going out, you would be free from the molestation of witches! 

8? Perkins, Works, III, 610. 

°° See Hunter, ELH, XIII (1946): 261-264; West, p. 29; and to both of these 
may be added the succinct account in Francisco Torreblanca, Daemonologia (Mainz, 
1623), pp. 233-236. 

See Malleus Malificarum, p. 54. 
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cially if he remains chaste in feeling and strong in faith. Spenser 
first presents him to us as a virtuous, chaste young knight, 
protected by the armor of a Christian man and in the company 
of Truth, but at the hour of his trial he fails because he is not 
sufficiently strong in faith nor confirmed in chastity. At the 
allegorical level he doubts Truth, and at the literal level he 
burns in wrath and a sensual jealousy that make him an easy 
prey to the next temptation of the flesh. In spite of dreams, 
false apparitions, what appeared the valid testimony of the 
senses, and the later appeal of what seemed a lady in distress, 
if the Red Cross Knight had kept passion under the rule of 
reason, he would not have been started on his way to ruin by 
the witchcraft of Archimago and Duessa. Rather than furnish- 
ing him with excuses, the contemporary theory of witchcraft 
only supplies further evidence to convict him of moral weakness. 

From this evidence it appears that the moral lesson which 
the deception of the Red Cross Knight by Archimago and 
Duessa was supposed to teach is thoroughly integrated with 
both plot and character. The capture of the Red Cross Knight 
by the charms of Duessa and the force of Orgoglio is the logical 
outcome of his giving way to passion in the hermitage. Not 
only does Spenser appear as a more careful artist than might 
be concluded from Mrs. Bennet’s emphasis on the evolutionary 
aspects of the Faerie Queene, but the Red Cross Knight him- 
self emerges less as a wooden allegorical figure and more as a 
creature of flesh and blood. The integration of the narrative 
structure with the vigorous moral lesson illustrates further 
Spenser’s mastery of his materials. 
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SPENSER AND THE COUNTESS OF LEICESTER 
By Cuartes E. Mounts 


The more thoughtfully one reviews the protracted negotia- 
tions for marrying Queen Elizabeth to the Duke of Alencon, 
observing all the while the consistently vigorous and deter- 
mined opposition offered to this marriage, both in Council and 
out, by the Earl of Leicester, the more dissatisfied does one 
become with one of the long accepted theories of Spenserian 
scholarship.’ I refer to the celebrated interpretation of Virgils 
Gnat to the effect that sometime later than October, 1579 
(when the poet was still considering dedicating The Shep- 
heardes Calender to Leicester), Spenser, by means of some 
version of Mother Hubberds Tale that we do not now possess, 
undertook to “ warn” Leicester of the danger presented to his 
own hopes by the French marriage project and was rewarded 
for his embarrassing zealousness by the loss of expected patron- 
age and by virtual banishment to Ireland. Not only do we not 
now believe, as Professor Greenlaw did, that Mother Hubberds 
Tale was “called in” at any date prior to the publication of 
the Complaints volume in 1591, but even the assumption that 
Spenser could have been so curiously naive in the declining 
months of 1579 as to think that his patron needed any such 
warning seems amply belied by the circumstances. The mar- 
riage project had been revived in the summer of 1578, Simier 
had come to England as a special ambassador in January, 1579, 
and at the end of June, 1579, Leicester had striven vainly to 


+ Symptomatic of a comparatively recent shift in opinion is Leicester Bradner, 
Spenser and the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 1948), pp. 26-27. For earlier expressions 
of dissatisfaction with the Greenlaw theory, see Harold Stein, Studies in Spenser’s 
Complaints (New York, 1934) and Robert Brice Harris, “ The Ape in Mother Hub- 
berds Tale,” Huntington Library Quarterly, IV (1940), 191-203. As recently as 
1945, however, Spenser’s best biographer could still view the theory with respect 
(Judson, The Life of Edmund Spenser, pp. 70-71). The object of the present paper 
is to discredit it still further and to suggest a substitute solution for some of the 
problems it seemed to solve. 
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keep the Queen from signing Alencon’s passports. Curiously 
enough the very day, October 5, when Spenser dated from 
Leicester House the first part of his letter to Harvey, was one 
of the days (October 2-8) on which there was constant debate 
in the Privy Council over the French marriage.’ It was at this 
critical juncture, if we are to believe Professor Neale, that 
Simier launched his most devastating weapon against Leices- 
ter— the private revelation to Queen Elizabeth that the man 
she had loved and had almost married had long been married 
secretly to her own second cousin, Lettice Knollys, widow of 
the first Earl of Essex and henceforth to be acknowledged 
openly as the Countess of Leicester. Scholarly opinion differs 
as to the date of Simier’s startling disclosure; it very probably 
was made at the beginning of July,’ but whatever the date, 
Spenser can scarcely have felt at any time after July, 1579, 
that his patron needed to be prodded into opposing the French 
marriage. To the contrary, it must have been apparent to 
everyone that Leicester had been doing so all along. 

Consequently, though it still seems likely that Spenser’s 
first draft of Mother Hubberds Tale had at least part of its 
inspiration in the English opposition to the French marriage 
and though the publication of such a poem by Leicester’s own 
protégé at a time of the Earl’s disgrace with the Queen might 
have been signally disadvantageous both to the patron and to 
the poet, it is obvious that the entire story has not been told. 
Professor Greenlaw stated the situation reasonably well when 
he observed that “ in October, Spenser was at Leicester House, 
intimate with the powerful group of men about the great earl, 
confident of preferment; by the following April, he has turned 
once more to literature. In August he was in Ireland, the dream 
over.’ ® Like Professor Greenlaw I propose now to offer an 
explanation of these circumstances, basing my observations not 
upon an unpreserved version of a poem we have no proof that 
Leicester ever saw but upon a published poem that it is hardly 
conceivable that he did not see—The Shepheardes Calender 
itself. 


? Cal. Salisbury MSS., IT, 268. 

°J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth (New York, 1934), p. 242. 

*M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915), p. 212. 

5 Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” PMLA, XXV (1910), 
538. 
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We may be reasonably confident that there was no falling 
out between Spenser and his patron until some months after 
the Calender had appeared in print, certainly not until after 
the composition of Spenser’s last extant letter to Harvey in 
April, 1580, at which time Spenser still was enjoying cordial 
relations with Leicester. He writes with reference to his patron: 
“His honour never better.” Yet that there was indeed some 
kind of falling out and that the cause of the trouble was some- 
thing exceedingly personal are both facts plainly to be inferred 
from Spenser’s dedication of Virgils Gnat: 


Wrong’d, yet not daring to express my paine, 
To you (great Lord) the causer of my care, 
In clowdie teares my case I thus complaine 
Vnto your selfe, that onely priuie are: 


Furthermore, it is a matter concerning which the poet is so 
painfully embarrassed that he dreads lest it become known: 


But if that any Oedipus unware 

Shall chaunce, through power of some diuining spright, 
To reade the secrete of this riddle rare, 

And knowe the purporte of my euill plight, 

Let him rest pleased with his owne insight, 

Ne further seeke to glose vpon the text: 

For griefe enough it is to grieued wight 

To feele his fault, and not be further vext.® 


So laden with emotional intensity are these lines that I confess 
a certain trepidation, even after these hundreds of years, lest 
by trying to play the Oedipus to this riddle, I may still vex 
the spirit of my best loved poet. At least there is distinguished 
precedent for the attempt, but where Professor Greenlaw 
sought the answer in a matter of public policy such as the 
French marriage, I shall advance the conjecture that Spenser’s 
real offense, whether inadvertent or intentional, was a good 
deal more personal than that. And at any time in the years 
1579 and 1580 there could have been no point on which the 
inmost feelings of Robert Dudley were more vulnerable than 
his relations, past and present, with his new wife, the former 
Lettice Knollys. 


° The Minor Poems, I, 83. All quotations from Spenser are from the Johns 
Hopkins Variorum edition. 
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Gossip had linked the names of Leicester and of Elizabeth’s 
fair second cousin as long before as 1565, when she was only 
twenty-five and the wife of the man who was soon to become 
the first Earl of Essex. During her husband’s absence as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland between 1573 and 1575 she did not accom- 
pany him; to the contrary, she seems to have been present at 
the festivities at Kenilworth in 1575 and to have entertained 
the Queen’s entourage at Chartley soon thereafter. By the end 
of 1575, when her husband returned from Ireland, London 
gossip was already accusing her of having had two children 
by Leicester.” Very possibly the charge was absurd, but Leices- 
ter gave further cause for talk when he showed himself anxious 
in March, 1576, for Essex’s return to Ireland. Then at Dublin 
in September Essex was seized with violent dysentery, suf- 
fered heroically for days, and died on September 22, after espe- 
cially commending his eldest son to the Queen’s favor. With 
such a background the charge of poisoning was inevitable, 
and though a careful post mortem examinatioin revealed no 
incriminating evidence whatsoever, it did not help much that 
the inquest was conducted by Sir Henry Sidney, the brother-in- 
law of Leicester. 

Guilty or not guilty of adultery and murder, however we 
may judge them, Leicester and Lettice could now indulge their 
mutual inclination legitimately, though none the less covertly. 
Professor Wallace quotes a letter presumed to be from Sir 
Philip Sidney to Leicester on December 16, 1577, in which 
Sidney wishes to be remembered to his “ Lady and aunt,” * 
which is all the more interesting when we remember that Let- 
tice was the mother of Penelope Devereux, generally conceded 
to be the heroine of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. Though 
later research has thrown doubt on Wallace’s assumption that 
this letter was addressed to Leicester at all, the story of the 
speedy secret marriage at Kenilworth between the so recently 
widowed Countess of Essex and Sidney’s “ singular good lord 
and uncle ” seems virtually undoubted.’ Apparently, neverthe- 
less, the bride’s relatives were not satisfied with whatever cere- 


7 Neale, Queen Elizabeth, p. 242. 

§ Life of Sidney, p. 197. Wallace cites Harleian MS. 6992, No. 42. 

°See Feuillerat, The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1923), 
III, 396. 
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mony had already hallowed the union, and so at Wanstead on 
September 21, 1578, took place a second ceremony—like the 
first to be kept as long as possible from the knowledge of 
the Queen. As we have already seen, that secret was kept 
at least until July, 1579—possibly even until October—but 
the endeavor to keep it must have filled both the Earl and 
his Countess with a greater sensitiveness to gossip than was 
usually their wont. And after the blow fell, and the extent of 
the Queen’s displeasure toward Leicester and hatred toward 
“that she-wolf,’’® his wife, had been painfully realized, it 
would have been too much to expect that either of these 
impetuous, self-willed aristocrats would have brooked for an 
instant the sort of sneering personal allusion from a dependent 
which one or the other, or both, may have seen—or merely 
fancied that he saw—in the March eclogue of The Shepheardes 
Calender. 

What, may we ask, would either the Earl or the Countess of 
Leicester have made of such lines as these? 


Tho shall we sporten in delight, 
And learne with Lettice to wexe light, 
That scornefully lookes askaunce 
(19-21) 


Would they have been any more pleased by “ Willyes Em- 
bleme? ” 

To be wise and eke to loue, 

Is graunted scarce to God aboue. 


Or by “ Thomalins Embleme? ” 


Of Hony and of Gaule in loue there is store: 
The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more. 


Nor would E. K.’s gloss of Lettice as “ the name of some coun- 
try lasse”’ have been well received by an aristocratic lady at 
the time residing in the country because she dared not show 
her face at court.’ As for the gloss of askaunce as “ askewe or 


1° Milton Waldman, Elizabeth and Leicester (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), p. 159. 

11 The fact that, in later years at least, the given name Lettice was reasonably 
common in England renders all the more unlikely the possibility that Spenser 
employed the name intentionally in disparagement of the Countess of Leicester. 
On the other hand, I have not been able to discover any earlier use of Lettice as a 
pastoral name. Michael Drayton’s use of it in the ninth eclogue of his Pastorals 
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asquint,” the Countess would scarcely have been amused; she 
was notoriously a woman of exceeding, if somewhat haughty, 
beauty, as her portrait well proves. In fact, it looks a good 
deal as though “ E. Kk.” were merely up to his usual tricks of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the reader. Here then would seem 
to be a professional hazard to be faced by the writer of allegori- 
cal verses about his contemporaries. If Algrind meant Bishop 
Grindal and Syrinx obviously must be Anne Boleyn, who might 
this Lettice be? Could it possibly be that she was that notori- 
ous beauty who had been carrying on so scandalously with the 
Earl of Leicester? And what would the Earl say if he only 
knew? 

Here, then, in a nutshell is enough dynamite to blow the 
poet out of Leicester’s favor and into Ireland. It would not be 
necessary for him to be proved guilty of deliberately so trifling 
with the Countess’s name and reputation. Had the March 
eclogue been devised in these very terms out of the sheerest 
inadvertency,—supposing, for example, that Spenser did not 
even know what the great lady’s given name was—he could 
still scarcely expect to come off scotfree after so egregious a 
blunder. Gone were grace and favor, gone in the twinkling of 
an eye, and no apology that he could ever make would abolish 
the suspicion that the allusion was intentional Indeed, is it 
not unlikely that the great lord would even condescend so far 
as to put into express terms the reason for the sudden fury 
that sent a poet packing? In fact, may not a considerable time 
have elapsed before Spenser knew for a certainty just what 
had brought down disfavor upon him? If such actually was 
the occasion for Leicester’s wrath, no wonder Spenser later 
expressed himself but sourly in the dedication to Virgils Gnat. 

Right here I should like to inveigh against a tendency on 
the part of even such sound Spenserian scholars as Professor 
Judson and Professor Jenkins to explain away the significance 
of Spenser’s going to Ireland, finding in it no loss of favor at 
all, but merely a sort of promotion, a welcome opportunity 
to improve his fortunes. To accept this too rosy-colored view 
is to discredit Spenser’s own most explicit testimony in Colin 
Clout, lines 180-183: 


(1619) presumably derives from Spenser but conveys none of Spenser’s moral 
opprobrium. See Oxford ed. (1932), II, 566. 
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Ne gan to cast great lyking to my lore, 

And great dislyking to my lucklesse lot: 

That banisht had my selfe, like wight forlore, 
Into that waste, where I was quite forgot. 


These lines commemorative of Ralegh’s befriending of Spenser 
in 1589 are usually considered sincere; yet they are in com- 
plete accord with Professor Greenlaw’s interpretation of Virgils 
Gnat as a lament and expostulation over the poet’s luckless 
banishment.” 

Some other arguments have never been sufficiently urged in 
this connection. The whole tenor of the October eclogue, so 
recently published, indicates that Spenser was ambitious to 
succeed, not as some kind of military secretary or colonial 
planter, but as a poet. As contrasted with London and the 
Court, what promise did the Savage Island hold out to him 
in that respect? True it is that he had been a virtual nobody 
at Leicester House, but with the increasing popularity of his 
Calender (there were two quarto reprintings before he even 
came back from Ireland with his Faerie Queene) , did he have 
nothing but continued nonentity to look forward to—espe- 
cially if he stayed on the good side of so powerful a patron as 
Leicester? Finally, have we not entirely overlooked the natural 
inclinations and preferences of Spenser’s young wife? What 
did removing to Ireland mean to Machabyas Spenser? Granted 
that her poet-husband needed more income to support a wife 
as well as himself, can either of the newly married pair, native 
Londoners as they apparently were, have looked even with 
equanimity upon such an unexpected development in their 
lives? 

At any rate, we can hardly quarrel with Professor Green- 
law’s inference that Virgils Gnat was intended in some way to 
furnish an analogy for the situation existing between Spenser 
and his former patron. “It will be remembered that the gnat 
(Spenser) does the shepherd (Leicester) a service by warning 


12Spenser’s word banisht is probably a poetical exaggeration, anyhow. But 
what if Spenser, losing out rather violently with Leicester, was rescued, as some 
already suspect, by the Sidneys (cf. Judson, Life of Spenser, p. 71, where the 
opinion is given that not Leicester but Sir Henry Sidney got Spenser his post 
with Lord Grey), and sent to a turbulent land where he had not even the slightest 
desire to go? 
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him of the snake,” says Professor Greenlaw,” but I should like 
to suggest that the snake may stand, not for the French mar- 
riage, but for Leicester’s amorous dalliance with the Countess 
of Essex. After all, there can be no doubt as to what Spenser 
means by “ to wexe light ”; Red Cross is persuaded by Archi- 
mago to think evil of Una and is “ Much grieu’d to thinke that 
gentle Dame so light.”'* And if the Lettice of the March 
eclogue “ scornefully lookes askaunce,” so does Malecasta, who 


seemed a woman of great bountihed 
And of rare beautye, sauing that askaunce 
Her wanton eyes, ill signes of womanhed, 
Did roll too lightly, and too often glaunce, 
Without regard of grace or comely amenaunce.*® 


Whatever estimate Spenser may have formed of the new 
Countess of Leicester by the time he published the Calender 
in 1579, his complete omission of all mention of her in The 
Ruines of Time, written in 1590, cannot be without significance. 
There Ambrose Dudley, the “ good Lord Warwick,” who had 
died the year before, is warmly praised “ That whilste he liued, 
was of none enuyde, / And dead is now, as liuing, counted 


deare,” *° and his widow Anne Russell receives an entire stanza 
of eloquent tribute as a “ faire flower of chastitie.’” The con- 
trast of this pair with Robert Dudley and his wife is startling; 
Spenser, only two years after Leicester’s death, finds “no man 
left to mone / His dolefull fate that late him loued deare ” 
and is moved to melancholy reflections on the “ trustlesse state 


18 Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” PMLA, XXV (1910), 538. 

I, i, 58, 2. 

*F.Q., HI, i, 41, 6-9. It is instructive, at this point, to compare Spenser’s 
description of Malecasta with the portrait of the Countess reproduced in Wald- 
man’s Elizabeth and Leicester opposite p. 132. Conjectures are not facts, but any 
reasonable conjecture carries with it a train of warrantable speculations. Granted 
that in the March eclogue any reference to the Countess is probably unintentional, 
need this be the case with a description that did not see print until 1590, espe- 
cially if Spenser in the meantime had become grievously enlightened as to how the 
lewdness of a great lady had infected his own fortunes? Even without any sup- 
porting conjecture at all, the similarity between Malecasta’s nature and the 
scandalous reputation of the Countess is sufficient to make one speculate as to the 
possible prototype for Spenser’s allegorization of Unchastity. In all contemporary 
court society Spenser could have found no better model. 

*® Ruines of Time, 241-2 (Minor Poems, II, 43). 

Tbid., 192-8. 
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of miserable men ” who vainly think themselves happy “ When 
painted faces with smooth flattering / Doo fawne on you, and 
your wide praises sing.” '* Beyond all question, Lettice, Coun- 
tess of Essex, had had one of the most brightly painted of those 
faces, and where is she? Spenser does not say. Yet it is easy 
to see why he wasted no melodious stanzas on the virtues of 
Leicester’s widow. The Earl had died on September 4, 1588, 
and before even a year was up, Lettice, at the age of forty- 
nine had married Sir Christopher Blount, a twenty-four-year- 
old boon companion of her own wild son. 

The obvious dependence of the March eclogue upon its Alex- 
andrian source undoubtedly justifies the assumption that it 
carries much less weight of contemporary allusion than do 
most of the other eclogues in the Calender. Yet its very Alex- 
andrianism, as Professor Jones noted, should group it with 
Virgils Gnat, the piece in which Spenser is thought to have 
lamented the evil plight which befell him because he tried to 
warn his patron of impending danger. 

Unfortunately there seems no certain way of knowing how 
long Spenser worked upon his eclogues or in what order they 
were composed. Considering how much young Spenser in 1579 
seems to have stood in awe of the great Earl—not quite daring, 
for example, to dedicate the Calender to him—and considering, 
too, how little he had to gain by deliberately making himself 
offensive, how much he had to lose, it must seem incredible to 
everyone that he would have made disparaging references to 
the lady he knew was his patron’s lawfully wedded wife, no mat- 
ter what he personally thought of her character. Indeed, the 
very Alexandrianism of the March eclogue suggests the prob- 
ability that it was composed at Cambridge in his college days, 
before the idea of the Calender as a whole had even occurred 
to Spenser.’ Regardless of how, in a frantic attempt to placate 
the wrath of his patron, Spenser may have rationalized his 
blunder later on, I am completely skeptical that Spenser ever 
intended this poem at all seriously as a warning. Though I 
have no doubt that he privately reprobated the great Earl’s 
reputed dalliance with the Countess of Essex as both morally 


18 Tbid., 200-201. 
*° Such, indeed, is Professor Botting’s conclusion, Research Studies of the State 
College of Washington, V, 43-61, summarized in Minor Poems, I, 614. 
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culpable and politically dangerous, the March eclogue itself is 
completely lacking in the requisite moral earnestness. But let 
us suppose that some months or even years went by after its 
composition and Spenser suddenly found himself in need of a 
poem to round out his projected Calender. How easy it would 
be to turn this bit of Cambridge Alexandrianism to the pur- 
pose. How characteristic, too, of all Spenser’s oft-observed 
economy in such matters. Knowing, as we also do, how often 
Spenser was later guilty of carelessness in re-editing materials 
composed at previous times we may seriously doubt that he 
ever once gave thought to the gibe about Lettice. Even assum- 
ing, as indeed we must, that Spenser must unavoidably have 
acquired by 1579 some knowledge of the scandalous reputation 
of the Countess, might he not have remained completely oblivi- 
ous of the potential dangerousness that lurked in his little 
poem? Even if he had stopped to realize that the Earl’s new 
wife was named Lettice, and that the name Lettice occurred in 
his poem, might he not have rested secure in the belief that 
E. K.’s commentary would forestall any untoward interpre- 
tation? 

There is, of course, an alternative possibility—and it must be 
faced up to as a possibility no matter how incongruous it may 
be to the usual conception of a poet long believed to be sage 
as well as serious—that Spenser actually had become sufficiently 
emboldened by his convictions to make deliberate allusion 
to the Countess in his March eclogue and to venture hinting, 
under cover of frivolity, that the Earl’s amorous entanglement 
was liable to cost him the favor of the Queen. The only evi- 
dence that gives color to such a possibility is Spenser’s indis- 
putable attempt to square himself with his former patron by 
the peculiar “ argument by analogy ” afforded by Virgils Gnat. 
This, however, I prefer to view as a specious rationalization 
after the fact, and it is possibly significant that, so far as we 
know, the story accomplished exactly nothing in appeasing the 
wrath of the Earl. In fact we do not know that Spenser ever 
even risked sending it to him. 

At any rate, in one alternative version or the other, and I 
have endeavored to make my own preference sufficiently clear, 
we have here a fairly plausible reconstruction of Spenser’s pre- 
dicament in the summer of 1580, if the conjecture be true that 
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by the March eclogue he gave grievous personal offense to the 
Earl and the Countess of Leicester. Partial confirmation of the 
theory lies in the fact that at the time of publishing the 
Calender Spenser was apprehensive that it might provoke 
attack on the part of persons envious of his achievement and 
consequent expected favor. How else can we account for the 
tenor of the lines dedicatory to Sidney? 


And if that Enuie barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succoure flee 
Vnder the shadow of his wing.”° 


Let us suppose merely that some envious dependent told 
Leicester that his wife’s name appeared in the March eclogue. 
Such a malicious action would have been quite enough to 
cost Spenser the patronage of the Earl. Such a possibility not 
only supplies a much less tenuous explanation of the sonnet 
prefacing Virgils Gnat, but compels a new interpretation of the 
mystifying personal reference to the Blatant Beast with which 
Spenser years later was to end Book Six of The Faerie Queene: 


Ne may this homely verse, of many meanest, 

Hope to escape his venemous despite, 

More then my former writs, all were they cleanest 

From blamefull blot, and free from all that wite, 

With which some wicked tongues did it backbite, 
And bring into a mighty Peres displeasure, 

That neuer so deserued to endite. (VI. xii, 41-7) 


To assume, as many have, that the mighty peer referred to in 
these lines is Burghley is to accuse Spenser of cravenly back- 
tracking from a personal antagonism, probably originating as 
early as 1579 in the political opposition of Spenser’s patron to 
Burghley, intensified later by the poet’s trouble over his pen- 
sion, and consistently declared throughout his poetry. That 
he would use the concluding stanza of the 1596 Faerie Queene 
to beat so ignominious a retreat from all that he had ever 
written concerning the Lord Treasurer seems sadly out of char- 
acter. This is undoubtedly why Professor Heffner felt com- 
pelled to say that this stanza is not a recantation, but we are 
under no compulsion to agree with Professor Heffner that it is a 
further defiance.** A simpler interpretation is that Spenser is 


2° Minor Poems, I, 5. See also Footnote 12 above. 
21 (Variorum ed.), VI, 272. 
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neither recanting nor defying; he is merely stating a forlorn 
hope that these latest of his published verses will not get 
him into trouble as some of his first ones did, when “ wicked 
tongues” brought him quite undeservedly into “a mighty 
Peres displeasure.” This statement of bitter reminiscence needs 
only to be put beside the sonnet dedicatory to Virgils Gnat for 
us to realize that the mighty peer alluded to was probably not 
Burghley at all, but Leicester. 

Finally, if even for a short while following the publication of 
the Calender, the Dudley, the Sidney, and the Devereux fami- 
lies had any private grounds for suspecting that the March 
eclogue contained opprobrious references to the Countess of 
Leicester, mother of Penelope Devereux, might we not our- 
selves suspect that here lies at least part of the explanation 
for Sidney’s long-remarked faint praise of a work so expressiy 
dedicated to him? 
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IX 
THE PICTORIAL ELEMENT IN SPENSER’S POETRY 
By Rupotr Gortrriep 


“ After reading a canto of Spenser two or three days ago to 
an old lady, between seventy and eighty years of age,” Alex- 
ander Pope remarked on one occasion, “she said that I had 
been showing her a gallery of pictures.” * Old ladies have a way 
of starting things; and Pope’s ripe listener might well be flat- 
tered if she were to learn how many critics of a later time have 
made the same curious estimate of Spenser’s art and how often 
in the last two hundred years her gallery of pictures has been 
catalogued. 

Her point of view was never expressed with more convincing 
or elaborate self-assurance than by Taine, who wrote in 1856: 


This fount of living and changing forms is inexhaustible in Spenser; 
he is always imaging; it is his specialty. He has but to close his 
eyes, and apparitions arise; they abound in him, crowd, overflow; in 
vain he pours them forth; they continually float up, more copious 
and more dense. . . . Is it possible to refuse credence to a man who 
paints things for us with such accurate details and in such lively 
colours? . . . Spenser’s characteristic is the vastness and overflow 
of his picturesque invention. Like Rubens, whatever he creates is 
beyond the region of all traditions, but complete in all parts, and 
expresses distinct ideas. As with Rubens, his allegory swells its 
proportions beyond all rule, and withdraws fancy from all law, 
except in so far as it is necessary to harmonise forms and colours. 
. . . Do we find here nothing but fairy land? Yes; here are finished 
pictures true and complete, composed with a painter’s feeling, with 
choice of tints and outlines; our eyes are delighted by them. This 
reclining Acrasia has the pose of a goddess, or of one of Titian’s 
courtesans. An Italian artist might copy these gardens, these flow- 
ing waters, these sculptured leaves, those wreathes of creeping ivy 
thick with glossy leaves and fleecy flowers.* 


But English writers had long anticipated Taine in empha- 


1 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes . . . from the Conversation of Mr. Pope (London, 
1820), p. 296. 
2 4 History of English Literature, trans. H. Van Laun (Philadelphia, n. d.), 1. 293, 
304, 314, 319. 
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sizing Spenser’s pictorial qualities. A century earlier Joseph 
Warton compared the author of The Faerie Queene with Ru- 
bens; * and this parallel became almost a maxim with the 
Romantic critics. Thomas Campbell called Spenser the “ Ru- 
bens of English poetry ”; * and Hazlitt developed this idea with 
his peculiar zest for painting: “In reading these descriptions, 
one can hardly avoid being reminded of Rubens’ allegorical 
pictures; but the account of Satyrane taming the lion’s whelps 
. . . has even more of the high picturesque character. Nobody 
but Rubens could have painted the fancy of Spenser.” ° Rubens 
alone, however, could not long appease an appetite for the 
picturesque; and Leigh Hunt chucked the whole Louvre into 
the Spenserian hopper: “ I think that if he had not been a great 
poet, he would have been a great painter; and in that case there 
is ground for believing that England would have possessed, and 
in the person of one man, her Claude, her Annibal Caracci, her 
Correggio, her Titian, her Rembrandt, perhaps even her 
Raphael. . . . [Spenser’s pictures] give the Poet’s Poet a claim 
to a new title——that of Poet of the Painters ’; and Hunt pro- 
ceeded to hang a gallery of descriptive passages from The Faerie 
Queene, enthusiastically labeling them with the names of 
Raphael, Correggio, Michelangelo, Giulio Romano, Titian, 
Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Poussin, Claude Lor- 
raine, and Albano.° 

After 1856, when Taine had published his oracular endorse- 
ment of this conception, it became a fixed point in studies of 
Spenser’s poetry; critics, even good ones, could only repeat it 
or, at best, refine upon it. Lowell, for example, qualifies a 
general resemblance of The Faerie Queene to Guido Reni by 
finding “a Teniers-like realism” in one portion of the work, 
compares a passage in Muiopotmos to a painting by Veronese, 
and spins a web of simile around the poet: “He makes one 
think always of Venice; for not only in his style Venetian, but 
as the gallery there [the Accademia] is housed in the shell of 
an abandoned convent, so his in that of a deserted allegory. 


® Frederic I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (Chicago, 1923), 
p. 278. 

* Ibid., p. 256. 

° Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1930), 5. 41-2. 

® Imagination and Fancy (London, 1883), pp. 92-3, 95, 98-116. 
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And again, as at Venice you swim in a gondola from Gian 
Bellini to Titian, and from Titian to Tintoret, so in him, where 
other cheer is wanting, the gentle sway of his measure, like the 
rhythmical impulse of the oar, floats you lullingly along from 
picture to picture.” * A few years later Aubrey de Vere, in the 
taste of his period, again compares Spenser with Guido Reni, 
while Edward Dowden decides that the Red Cross Knight 
resembles Diirer’s engraving of St. George rather than Raphael’s 
St. Michael.’ And in 1906 it is not surprising to find Yeats, who 
had been educated on jate Romantic criticism of this type, 
denying that the gardens of The Faerie Queene are allegorical 
and boldly assuring us that Spenser “ seemed always to feel 
through the eyes, imagining everything in pictures.” ° 

What is perhaps surprising is to find that twentieth-century 
scholarship, which has frequently plumed itself on having a 
new and far more valid comprehension of Spenser’s mind and 
art, still frequently betrays what is, in effect, the view of Pope’s 
old lady. “ As Dr. Maynadier once pointed out to me,” writes 
Herbert E. Cory in reference to Red Cross and the dragon, 
“the whole setting is quaintly pre-Raphaelite. The hills seem 
low and close together and made of pasteboard. Or perhaps 
one thinks of Diirer ”; and he later tells us, “ Some of the large 
and impetuously drawn figures of Book Two . . . are limned 
with something of the heavy strength which we see in that dead 
giant Christ whom Rubens has portrayed in the ‘ Descent from 
the Cross’ in Antwerp.” *° Jefferson B. Fletcher, while depre- 
cating the comparison of Spenser to the more atmospheric 
painters, bequeaths us a collection of his own choice: 


[Trompart’s vision of Belphoebe] is a perspective analogous to that 
of the Chinese—and Pre-Raphaelite—painter who veins in a leaf 
yards distant from the spectator. . . . Spenser’s love of crude colors 
combined with his sensitiveness to “ tactile values” . . . associates 
him with the earlier Florentine painters. His maiden queen of the 
“ April” eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender suggests Botticelli’s 
Primavera as closely as the stanzas of Poliziano which are supposed 
to be based on it. To visualize Belphoebe . . . we should look at 


7 Literary Essays (Cambridge, Mass., n.d.) , 4. 309-10, 326-7. 

8 Edmund Spenser, Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1882-1884), 
1. 289-90, 330. 

® Edmund Spenser, Poems, selected by W. B. Yeats (Edinburgh, n.d.), p. xlvi. 

10 Edmund Spenser (Berkeley, 1917), pp. 106, 109. 
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Botticelli’s Venus new risen from the sea. . . . I believe we should 
at least better realize his visual imagery by studying the pictures 
of Botticelli, Diirer, and other primitive colorists, and the line en- 
gravings of Mantegna, than by reading into his word-pictures the 
studied chiaroscuro and atmospheric spaces of Rubens or Veronese 
or Turner." 


But W. L. Renwick overrides this distinction, discovering in 
Spenser elements which resemble not only early painters like 
Carpaccio, Fouquet, Uccello, Botticelli, Lippo Lippi, and Ma- 
saccio, but also Michelangelo and the masters of chiaroscuro, 
Turner and Rubens and Claude Lorraine.’* Emile Legouis, on 
the other hand, finds parallels among painters of the later 
Renaissance alone—Titian, Correggio, Primaticcio—and_re- 
turns to the characteristically Romantic assumption: “ Picture 
Spenser as a born painter who never held a brush in his hand. 
. . . Had he been born in Italy he might have been another 
Titian, a second Veronese. In Flanders, he would have antici- 
pated Rubens or Rembrandt. As it was, Fortune made him a 
painter in verse, one of the most wonderful that ever lived.” ** 

Those to whose generosity and taste we owe our Spenserian 
gallery are numberless, but it will suffice to consider only the 
last and most interesting of them. In a book published in 1950, 
W. B. C. Watkins approaches the subject by attacking his 
predecessors: “The Romantics accepted and enjoyed—even 
exploited—the pictorial in Spenser, usually content with point- 
ing out compositions in the style of their favorite painters, an 
irresistible and incidental pleasure in reading the Faerie Queene. 
. . . To say, as Hazlitt and Campbell said, that one painter, 
Rubens . . . , can do most justice to Spenser is to generalize a 
partial kinship ludicrously.” ** For a moment Watkins seems 
to be on the verge of a new insight. But in the upshot he reveals 
that his quarrel with the Romantics arises merely from their 
failure to collect their ludicrous comparisons with sufficient 
catholicity: 


[The picture of Gluttony is close] to Rubens on the one hand, and 
on the other to the powerful grotesqueries of the School of Hierony- 


11 SP, 14. 158, 162-3. 
12 Edmund Spenser: An Essay on Renaissance Poetry (London, 1925), pp. 121-3. 
18 Spenser (London, 1926), pp. 102, 112-3, 96. 

14 Shakespeare and Spenser (Princeton, 1950), pp. 229, 232. 
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mus Bosch. . . . Spenser’s description of Mount Acidale in its es- 
sentials might be an engraving after Mantegna’s “ Parnassus ”. 

. [The garland pattern of the dancing maidens in Book Six] is 
found in Botticelli more often than Mantegna, and the final group- 
ing of figures suggests the Three Graces in “ La Primavera ” 
Comparison of Spenser’s various naked girls with snaky hair like 
golden wire to Botticelli’s Venus rising from the sea has been fre- 
quent. Less obvious but equally striking is the similarity to Botti- 
celli’s “ Sleeping Mars ” of Spenser’s Verdant in the Bower of Bliss. 
... For a counterpart in painting to Acrasia we must go to 
Giorgione and Titian. . . . Spenser instinctively dramatizes. A 
similar desire for drama among later Italians led to the astonishing 
technique of Michelangelo and the great baroque painters, the later 
Titian and Tintoretto, from whom stems El Greco. . . . Pastorella 
among the Brigands is conceived . . . as a painting, showing even 
the innovation of the candle, like the studies in artificial light which 
fascinate El Greco . . . , Rembrandt . . . , the French and Dutch 
Caravaggians, Chardin . . . , and the moderns.’® 


Watkins, in other words, has obviously enjoyed a better course 
in the history of art than most of his Romantic predecessors 
had; but his point of view does not differ in any essential way 
from theirs. Like them, he assumes that Spenser sees the world 
with the eye of a pictorial artist; that although he does not use 
the same medium, his descriptions are similar to paintings in 
content, organization, and effect; and that therefore we can 
increase our understanding of his poetry by comparing it to the 
work of well-known painters. 


What, it may then be asked, is the validity of these assump- 
tions? or to limit the question, since the last of them is merely a 
corollary of the other two: did Spenser actually see with the 
eye of a painter, and are his descriptions actually similar to 
paintings? 

To begin with, it is a striking phenomenon that in spite of 
all the rhapsodies on the pictorial nature of Spenser’s poetry, 
no artist has ever made a satisfactory illustration of any of his 
poems. Blake, to be sure, painted a charming water color called 
“ Characters from Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queene *”’; but it is a com- 
posite fantasy, not an illustration of any specific scene, and it is 
pure Blake in style, suggesting nothing which is typical of 


18 Ibid., pp. 234-9, 241. 
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Spenser.'® On the other hand, few readers would regret today 
that Burne-Jones failed to complete the series of panels he 
designed on the subject of The Faerie Queene; and if one may 
judge from reproductions, the glories of that poem are hardly 
reflected in the murals which Lee W. Zeigler did not fail to 
complete in Baltimore a few years ago.’ The history of the 
illustrated editions of Spenser begins with his first book, The 
Shepheardes Calender of 1579; but since then there have been 
only about twenty such editions, and no lover of the poet would 
care to see more of the kind which have appeared. The truth is 
that Spenser’s poetry is not easy to illustrate, presumably for 
reasons inherent in the poetry itself. 

To this presumption we may add a second: namely, that 
Spenser cannot, in his time and country, have known much oi 
what we call the Fine Arts. In 1553 the Italian critic Benedetto 
Varchi, turning the words ut pictura poesis to a use never in- 
tended by Horace, had expressed the idea that as painting is a 
kind of silent poetry, so poetry is a kind of painting in lan- 
guage; *“ and some form of this doctrine, which became popular 
in the sixteenth century, probably reached Spenser. But if he 
believed that painting and poetry were related arts, the first 
half of the equation could have little or no meaning for him. 
The Elizabethans placed a typically Anglo-Saxon emphasis on 
portraits, the best of which were then miniatures; and the 
great influx of foreign paintings of other types did not begin 
before the seventeenth century. Spenser’s world, it is true, con- 
tained many objects which displayed both English and Conti- 
nental craftsmanship at their best; and fruitful study has been 
made of the relationship his poetry reveals with illustrated 
emblem books, with Tudor architecture, and with the tapestries 
that hung in noble houses.”” But as regards painting, with its 
mature and studied use of line, of color, of composition, of 


16 Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of William Blake (London, 1925), plate 100. 

17 Watkins, op. cit., p. 232; Murals Based upon Edmund Spenser's “ Faerie 
Queene” (Baltimore, 1945), plates. 

18 Horace, De Arte Poetica, line 378; Joel E. Spingarn, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), p. 42. 

2° Recent enthusiasm over the discovery of some Tudor wall paintings only 
strengthens this point; see A. L. Rowse, The England of Elizabeth (New York, 
1951), pp. 9-10. 

20 See Frederick Hard, SP, 27. 162-85; Sewanee Review, 42. 293-310. 
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chiaroscuro, Spenser must have been almost completely ig- 
norant. The scant references he makes to artists by name 
betray little knowledge or understanding: in The Faerie Queene 
(3. Pr. 2. 2-3) , for example, he refers to Praxiteles as a painter; 
and in one of his letters (2 April, 1580, postscript) , mentioning 
a projected volume of his poems, he notes that its illustrations, 
apparently crude woodcuts like those which had just been pub- 
lished in his Shepheardes Calender, were so well-made that 
Michelangelo could not amend the best of them. Even if he 
intended this to be a joke, it reveals the narrow limits of his 
artistic education. 

In the third place, the belief that Spenser was the Poet of 
the Painters is belied by his poetry itself. However strong his 
interest in physical beauty and physical ugliness, and however 
vivid his occasional observations of the world around him, it 
can be demonstrated that his visual imagination was subordi- 
nate to other faculties and relatively weak. 

As evidence of a certain heedlessness which is characteristic 
of his descriptions, it will not be pedantic to cite a few details. 
The first of them, paltry as it may appear in itself, is representa- 
tive: one of the heroes of The Faerie Queene sees in the distance 
a band of savages preparing to sacrifice a naked girl by the light 
of their fire; but when he has put them to flight and untied her, 
the complete darkness prevents him from recognizing her as the 
sweetheart for whom he has been searching all along (F’. Q. 6. 8. 
48-51). Within the space of three stanzas Spenser forgets the 
picture with which he began. 

Again, after describing Ate as a lady of “ faire semblance ” 
and “ beautie and good grace,” the poet tells us that 


Her face most fowle and filthy was to see, 
With squinted eyes contrarie wayes intended, 
And loathly mouth, vnmeete a mouth to bee. 


Four stanzas later, realizing the inconsistency, he explains that 
she had become “ As fresh and fragrant as the floure deluce ” 
in order to abuse good knights; but after three cantos Ate has, 
without reason or explanation, turned into a hag again (F. Q. 
4.1.17. 6-7, 27. 1-3, 31. 5-9; 4.4. 9-10). Clearly, Spenser either 
fails to visualize his character’s appearance or does not consider 
it necessary that his reader should do so. 
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Or to take a case where his ineptitude may well be deliberate: 
the butterfly who is the hero of Muiopotmos is described as 
dressed in the shaggy hide of a wild beast which he had slain, 
a garment which made him look like Hercules wearing his lion 
skin (Mui. 65-72) . If the absurdity is suitable to a mock-heroic 
poem of this kind, it is significant that Spenser subordinates the 
pictorial element to a literary idea. 

But the best-known and one of the most telling of his lapses 
occurs on the very threshhold of The Faerie Queene (1.1. 1-6), 
where he describes a party of three wayfarers: Red Cross spur- 
ring forward on his angry steed, Una riding quite slowly on a 
humble ass, and a dwari who lags on foot behind them both. 
This party, as any freshman is able to see, cannot remain a 
party long; and yet the poet assures us that they are traveling 
together on one quest. How account for the visual impossi- 
bility? The explanation lies in the moral meaning of the figures: 
Red Cross spurs forward because he represents Religious Zeal, 
Una rides slowly as becomes the quality of Truth, and the dwarf 
must lag behind, being the symbol of Prudence. In general, we 
may say, Spenser subordinates the pictorial element to the 
moral allegory. 

The force of this generalization reappears in the same canto, 
where we are told of Red Cross in the Cave of Error: 


his glistring armor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade. 


(F.Q. 1.1.14. 4-5) 


Here the enthusiastic connoisseur, rejoicing in his acquisition, 
is wont to find a remarkable affinity to Rembrandt; but the 
figure of his hero shining in the absolute blackness of the Cave 
has far more of an allegorical than of a pictorial importance for 
Spenser, who carefully tells us a few lines earlier that “ Vertue 
giues her selfe light, through darkenesse for to wade” (1.1. 
12.9). 

A preference for imagery involving light or dark or a contrast 
between the two, it has been frequently observed, appears 
throughout Spenser’s poetry; yet this preference is only an ex- 
pression of the strong moral bent of his mind, a corollary of the 
moral light and dark of which he feels our life is made. And a 
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similar relation is evident when we consider his palette. Given 
his reputation as a word-painter, it is surprising that he should 
not mention colors more often than he does, while those which 
he uses most frequently are primary and unsophisticated—gold, 
red, white, black, green; ** and the crudity of his choice in many 
cases reflects an allegorical purport. When, for example, he 
dresses Faith in white, Hope in blue, and Charity in yellow, he 
is merely following an emblematic convention (F.Q. 1. 10. 13- 
30); he heeds, not the colors themselves, but the meaning 
traditionally associated with them. 

Spenser’s dependence on allegory, we should immediately 
add, assists as well as limits his descriptive art. If the moral 
meaning often replaces the purely visual elements, there are also 
occasions when the intensity of that meaning produces the most 
vivid pictorial details: I have in mind the terrifying description 
which precedes the argument between Red Cross and Despair 
(F.Q. 1. 9. 33-6). But even here the success of the picture is 
obviously due to the ferment of thought and feeling which the 
idea of suicide arouses in the poet; the very power of the im- 
agery reveals that it is subordinate to a heightened allegory. 

Furthermore, allegory cannot provide the constructive ele- 
ment which is lacking in Spenser’s visual imagination. His 
critics have made much of the great processions, or pageants, 
which appear at various points in The Faerie Queene: the per- 
ambulation of the Seven Deadly Sins, the masque of Cupid, 
the marriage of the Thames and Medway, and Mutability’s 
procession of the months and seasons. But if these pageants 
reflect some pictorial tradition, perhaps derived from the wood- 
cuts or the tapestries which illustrated Petrarch’s Triumphs, 
they are also weak in pictorial composition. Each of them con- 
sists of a series of separate groups or single figures, and Spenser’s 
eye does not embrace the movement of the whole; he sees them 
one by one, as if they were passing by outside a narrow door. 
The deficiency, of course, does not really diminish the poetic 
value of these passages since they still have an allegorical unity 
which any right-minded reader can appreciate. Nevertheless, it 
is a deficiency; and when Spenser attempts, on one occasion, 
to describe a figure at great length, without the firm support of 


*1 Watkins, op. cit., pp. 244, 307-8. 
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a continuous moral intention, the result is not satisfactory: he 
devotes eighty-one lines to the physical charms of Belphoebe, 
running through them in the following order—her rosy com- 
plexion, her bright eyes, her ivory forehead, her sweet voice, 
her gracious eyelids, her heavenly face, her silken dress, her 
gilded boots, her stately legs, her sharp spear, her gay bow, her 
dainty breasts, and her yellow hair (F. Q. 2. 3. 22-30). This is 
merely a catalogue of flattering details; and even Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was supposed to identify Belphoebe with herself, can 
hardly have regarded it as an impressive portrait. 

The pictorial interest, it is thus clear, is actually a minor 
ingredient of Spenser’s art, an adjunct of that intellectual and, 
in the widest sense, reflective content which lies at the center 
of his poetry. His pictorial imagery, conspicuous though it may 
be in such episodes as the Bower of Bliss, is only a kind of com- 
mentary on that essential text. 

And indeed, if we turn to the sensuous enchantments of his 
poetry, charms which it would be folly to deny, they will be 
seen, generally speaking, to consist of something beside pictures, 
even when it is a question of the so-called pictures themselves. 
To cite one of those brief descriptions which are as character- 
istic of The Faerie Queene as the longer, set pieces, Spenser 
writes of Timon’s house among the mountains of North Wales: 


His dwelling is low in a valley greene, 

Vnder the foot of Rauran mossy hore, 

From whence the riuer Dee as siluer cleene 

His tombling billowes rolls with gentle rore. (1.9. 4. 5-8) 


The reader’s mind, I think, responds to these lines in a signifi- 
cant way. It visualizes a merely typical landscape, without 
precise detail or striking form; and yet there is no doubt that 
the passage also stimulates the imagination. How? Obviously, 
by its sound and movement. The lines are a triumphant case of 
verbal melody, whose formal pattern melts into the tumbling 
river’s gentle roar. 

The truth is that nine-tenths of Spenser’s imagery is ad- 
dressed to the ear rather than the eye, and therefore the picture 
galleries which some would-be curators have gathered from his 
work inevitably misrepresent the character of the whole. To 
cull descriptive passages out of The Faerie Queene is to rob 
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Spenser of the two elements from which his masterpiece derives 
its finest appeal: his continuous yet ever-varying music and 
that sober embodiment of his reflections on our human problems 
which he called his “continued Allegory.” All that such an 
anthology can give us is a fallacious sense that the pictorial 
element is an important, if not the most important, aspect of 
his poetry. 

But Spenser himself did not misunderstand the nature of 
his craft. In one of the conspicuous introductory stanzas of 
The Faerie Queene he alludes to a poet’s wit, who 


passeth Painter farre 
In picturing the parts of beautie daint. (3. Pr. 2. 6-7) 


He can hardly have believed that poetry, which he regarded as 
the superior art, could or should imitate painting; he would, I 
feel sure, have deeply resented that misconceived esteem which 
he enjoys as Poet of the Painters. 


Indiana University 
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FURTHER ALLUSIONS AND DEBTS TO JOHN DONNE 
By Frances EvprepGe 


One telling indication of a poet’s influence in his own time is 
the extent and degree to which his phrasing and imagery have 
permeated the imagination of his readers, so that this phrasing, 
this imagery, reappear in readers’ comments, quoted casually 
or adapted to other contexts. Not all twentieth-century readers 
write poems in the manner of Eliot; but “I do not think that 
they will sing to me,” “ April is the cruellest month,” “ Not 
with a bang but a whimper,” “ the unstilled world still whirled / 
About the centre of the silent Word,” have become common 
coin of the literate. In like manner, the phrasing of John Donne 
permeated the minds of a wide variety of readers in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 


I 


Not only did Donne’s phrases reach the minds of the poets 
whose borrowings and imitations are now familiar to us all 
through the studies of Grierson, Nethercot, Sparrow, and 
Williamson,’ but they also reached the minds of the “ common 


1In his 1912 edition of Donne’s Poems, Grierson implied the poet’s popularity 
when he described three classes of MSS in which Donne’s poems circulated during 
his life time: (a) collections of parts only of Donne’s poems; (b) complete or pur- 
portedly complete collections of his poems; (c) private miscellanies —of which 
Grierson described six representatives — including Donne among other wits. In 
1924 Nethercot traced the reputation of Donne through his seventeenth-century 
biographers and prose commentators, from Ben Jonson and Walton through Dryden 
and William Walsh, with the conclusion that “For the general reader . . . the 
tradition of Donne’s reputation as a poet with great wit and learning, but with 
much harshness, was continued throughout the seventeenth century ” (“The Re- 
putation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ During the Seventeenth Century,” JEGP, 
XXIII, 177). In 1926 Sparrow, in his edition of Cowley’s The Mistress (London), 
listed parallel poems to demonstrate Cowley’s direct imitation of many of Donne’s 
songs and discussed Cowley’s thorough indebtedness to Donne. In 1930 Williamson, 
in The Donne Tradition, traced the influence of Donne through the most notable 
“ metaphysical ” poets of the seventeenth century. Throughout this paper I am 
assuming general acquaintance with this work of Grierson and Williamson. I am 
also assuming general familiarity with the Conversations between Ben Jonson and 
Drummond; their references to Donne are conveniently accessible in an Appendix 
in J. E. Spingarn ed., Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1908), I, 210-217. 
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readers ” of Donne’s time — anthologists, poetasters, gentleman 
keepers of commonplace books. A study of their quotations, 
allusions, direct borrowings, and adaptations carries us beyond 
the familiar generalizations about Donne as “ the great lord of 
wit.” ° Such a study provides evidence of some of the particular 
phrases of Donne which especially struck the imagination of 
articulate readers close to his own time. Direct reference in 
print to particular lines or to particular non-dramatic poems is 
so rare in the seventeenth century in England that Sir Henry 
Wotton’s comment on “the Doric delicacy” of the songs in 
Comus is famous not only for its recognition of Milton but also 
for its rarity as comment, however brief, on individual lyrics. 
Considering this paucity of reference, the number and quality 
of precise reference to particular poems and particular lines of 
Donne is very striking. These particularizations indicate that 
in the wide popularity of Donne — as in the poems themselves 
—there were elements of both a love of what the more dis- 
criminating called the false wit of mere ingenious flashes and 
also an appreciation of the kind of wit which is flashing per- 
ception. They suggest that Donne’s contemporaries admired 
both his ingenuity as such — the audacity of some of his themes 
concerning sex, his clever paradoxes and hyperboles — and also 
the vital penetrative imagery which contributes to the per- 
manent value of his poetry. 

Since, aside from Ben Jonson’s pithy but scattered remarks, 
Thomas Carew’s elegy for Donne is generally recognized now 
as the most explicit and shrewd contemporary literary criticism 
of Donne, it is useful to recall, as background to other allusions, 
the chief points Carew published about Donne’s Poems in 
1633. They may be summed up under three heads. The first 
is Donne’s originality in dismissing outworn materials of im- 
agery, particularly classical allusions, use of which the poetaster 
John Collop was still to be satirizing in 1656: 


? Suckling’s famous description in verses to Davenant, Fragmenta Aurea (1646), 
but already anticipated in Carew’s elegy, where Donne’s wit is called “ imperious ” 
and he is described as “ King” of “the universall Monarchy of wit” (“An Elegie 
upon the death of . . . Donne,” Poems, ed., Grierson, I, 380. This edition of 
Donne’s poems and of the elegies for him is hereafter in these notes referred to as 
“ Grierson.”’) 
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All are not Poets who can pace in Rime... . 
Castalian nymphs and God Apollo name; 
Don-Cupid’s fire, and a sea-froth’d dame.* 


Carew thought Donne had “ purged ” the “ Muses garden with 
Pedantique weedes / O’rspred ”; that he had “ banished ” gods 
and goddesses from poetry, and “ silenced ” “ tales o’ th’ Meta- 
morphoses ” — with which Carew fears lesser poets will now 
again “ stuffe their lines.” Carew’s second point is the com- 
plement of the first: the poet’s originality in opening up a new 
vein of poetic invention. Donne’s “ poetique rage” was his 
own, not Pindar’s nor Anacreon’s; he was not dependent on 
imitation of classical authors but “ open’d us a Mine / Of rich 
and pregnant phansie.” The third point is Donne’s originality 
in versification — in bending “ stubborn” English into hoops 
sufficiently “ tough-thick-rib’d ” to take his “ Giant phansie,” 
since that fancy was “ too stout ” to be contained in traditional 
“ soft melting Phrases.” * 

As Nethercot observed in “ The Reputation of John Donne 
the Metrist,” there is little explicit comment on Donne’s “ metri- 
cal peculiarities” between Ben Jonson and Dryden.’ That 
“ little ” is succinctly presented by Jonson and Carew: the nega- 
tive, and in the seventeenth century dominant, opinion of Jon- 
son, “ that Donne, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging ”; 
the positive in the above phrases from Carew, which already 
suggest a point of view about Donne’s adaptation of rhythm 
to feeling which is current in our time. Whether Donne deserved 
hanging for not keeping of accent or praise for bending the 
language seems, however, not to have concerned the casual 
readers who admired that giant fancy. In that fancy they 
perceived kinship to the acknowledged great wit of Beaumont 
and Fletcher and Jonson, and in it they found conceits to 
embellish their own reflections or to adorn their own verses. 

Cowley’s Dogrei, in The Guardian (1641) , makes the typical 


5“ The Poetaster,” Poesis Rediviva (London). For Collop’s admiration of Donne, 
see his allusion in his defence of poetry: “ Nor is Poesie unworthy of your Patronage, 
which a Sir Philip Sidney hath prais’d, our Seraphick Donne us’d” (“Epistle 
Dedicatorie ”’) . 

“Grierson, I, 378-380. 

5 Sewanee Review, XXX (1922), 463-474. Neither here nor in the article already 
referred to does Nethercot give any attention to the very explicit lines from Carew 
which I have just quoted. 
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coupling of great wits as he exclaims to Aurelia, “ Go thy ways 
girl... . I see thou‘lt never turn Semstress, nor teach girls; 
thou’dst be a rare wife for me, I should beget on thee Donnes, 
& Johnsons: but thou art too witty” (III, ii). About 1618 
Edmund Bolton, in his Hypercritica, had been more cautious, 
linking Donne with Sir Walter Ralegh and Sir Fulke Greville 
but placing them all second, though only second, to Jonson in 
“ vital, judicious, and most practicable Language,” “ smart and 
put to the height of Use in Poetry.” ° In 1651 the poet Cart- 
wright’s commender, Wil. Bell, did not hesitate to couple 
“ Don’s rich Gold, and Johnson’s silver mine,” and added 
Fletcher, Suckling, Shirley, Heywood, and Shakespeare as the 
preceding age’s other great wits.’ In 1638, among the elegies 
for Jonson in Jonsonus Virbius, R. Brideoake had declared that 
only “learned Donne,” Beaumont, and Randolph combined 
could have produced the “choice of wit and language” to 
create “one brave epitaph ” for Jonson’s stone.’ An elegist for 
Randolph in 1640 associated Donne with Beaumont as the wits 
most able to produce expert epitaphs; ° and, in 1640 also, Carew 
declared Donne “ worth all that went before ” in the wit which 
could write “a just Poem” as elegy.*° That the “ Johannes 
Factus” of the wit-banquet described by Hoskins in his 
Convivium Philosophicum sometime between 1608 and 1612 ™ 
continued to exert his “ imperious wit ” over succeeding genera- 
tions of readers is as unmistakable in these comparisons as in 
the widely known characterizations of Donne by Sir Richard 
Baker and Edward Phillips. There may have been a titillation 
in the general recognition by the reading public of the contrast 
between “Jack Donne” and Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
which Phillips was to sum up: “ As of an eminent poet he be- 
came a much more eminent Preacher, so he rather improved 


® Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, I, 111. 

7 William Cartwright, Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with Other Poems (London, 
1651). 

’ Jonson’s Works, ed. Gifford and Cunningham (London, 1875), IX, 470. 

°R. Gostelow, M. A., “On the Death of Mr. Randolph,” Thomas Randolph’s 
Poems, with the Muses Looking-Glass and Amyntas (2nd edit., Oxford, 1640). 

10 Tn answer of an Elegiacall Letter . . . from Aurelian Townsend,” Poems, ed. 
Arthur Vincent (“ Muses Library,” London, 1899), p. 104. 

11 Conveniently quoted and dated in A. Clark’s edition of Aubrey’s Brief Lives 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), II, 50, note 4. 
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than relinquished his poetical fancy, only converting it from 
human and worldly to divine and heavenly subjects.” ** It was, 
nevertheless, chiefly the wit itself, contrasted with the “low 
pitch’t phansie”’ of some writers, which appealed to Donne’s 
readers.** 


Il 


The arresting fact about the references to Donne’s “ rich soul 
of wit and language ”** is that many of them do not simply 
remain generalizations. By allusion, quotation, direct borrow- 
ing, and adaptation, lesser readers added records of their specific 
admirations to Ben Jonson’s and Drummond’s praise of the 
epigrams, certain of the Elegies, the First Anniversary, the 
* Anacreontic lyrics,” and other particular poems. 

If we judge from such a miscellany as the frequently reprinted 
and augmented Wits Recreations (1640, with eight other 
editions by 1683), or Parnassus Biceps (1656) ,’° many other 
readers shared Drummond’s enjoyment of the crude paradoxes 
of the “ Flavia” elegy (Elegy II in Grierson’s edition) , which 
Drummond complimented as equally witty with Tasso’s 
Stanzas Against Beauty. Elegy TX ran it a close second in 
popularity, not, apparently, so much for enjoyment of the 
beauty we find in 


No Spring, nor Summer Beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnall face, 


but rather primarily for reasons reflected in rendering the title 
not The Autumnall but On An Aged Gentlewoman. As Abra- 
ham Wright put it in his foreword to Parnassus Biceps, it was 
thought exemplar of “how to raise a beauty out of wrinkles 
four score years old.” The manscript miscellany from the first 
quarter of the century, recovered and reported in 1931 by H. 
Harvey Wood,” with its seventeen ascriptions to Donne and its 


12 Theatrum Poetarum (London, 1675), p. 107. 

18 Henry King, “ To the Memorie of . . . Donne, Grierson, I, 371. 

Ibid. 

15 Parnassus Biceps is conveniently available in the edition of G. Thorn-Drury 
(London, 1927); Wits Recreations in Facetiae. Musarum Deliciae: or the Muses 
Recreation, I1 (London, 1817). 

16 A Seventeenth Century MS of Poems by Donne,” Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, XVI (1931), 183. 
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inclusion of Elegy IX, under the title The Praise of an Old 
Woman, is only one more of the type of gentleman’s collection 
of admired poems which Grierson describes among his manu- 
script sources for Donne’s poems.’ As such it is symptomatic 
of the vogue which led the anthologists from the ’40’s to the 
’80’s to keep on including this elegy and the Flavia elegy. If 
Drummond could enjoy such extremes of obvious paradox, 
certainly the readers of the miscellanies could be expected to 
be appreciative. 

Other elegies were similarly enjoyed. The Westmoreland MS., 
described by Grierson in his first class of manuscript sources ** 
— those which are collections of portions of Donne’s poems — 
includes, besides the Satyres regularly found in other manu- 
scripts of this class, twelve of the love elegies. The commonplace 
books which include Donne’s poems among others also include 
many of the elegies. Ben Jonson’s having by heart Elegy XI — 
Donne’s “ verses of the Lost Chaine,” with its lament over the 
cost of replacement rather than over the loss of the mistress’ 
bracelet, and with his relentless punning on angels — is common 
knowledge from the conversations with Drummond. An allu- 
sion to another one of the elegies, XVI, is equally interesting 
in a different respect. Henry Oxinden, country gentleman and 
himself a satiric versifier, in a letter to Elizabeth Dallison, 1641, 
borrows and converts to his own purposes some lines from 
The Expostulation. In a playful passage about his attitude 
toward women, Oxinden has turned Donne’s curses against him 
“ that so our love hath slain ” into curses on her “ that tryd my 
Charge to staine”’; and has converted Donne’s phrase “his 
falser tongue, that utter’d all” into “her lying tunge that 
desyved me.” The rest of the context of thirteen lines then 
needs no alteration except to the feminine pronoun.’ Donne’s 
admired invective has come out of the commonplace book to 
be used to the letter-writer’s private purposes of diverting his 
correspondent. 

Similar adaptation to private use, though in support of a 
serious point, had already been made from the First Anniversary 
and was later to be made from the Second Anniversary, two of 


TT, evi-evii. 18 Tbid., 1xxx-Ixxxi. 
19 The Oxinden Letters (1607-1642), ed. Dorothy Gardiner (London, 1933), p. 
245. 
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the three poems printed during Donne’s life-time. Readers of 
The Cypress Grove recall Drummond’s use, in 1623, of Donne’s 
exact words, “ The element of fire is quite put out,” to head his 
list of recent displacements according to which “ sciences, by the 
diverse motions of this globe of the brain of man, are become 
opinions, nay, errors, and leave the imagination in a thousand 
labyrinths.” *? Drummond borrowed the phrase aptly, using it 
in a context like that in which he had found it. It is woven 
easily into the fabric of the new passage, not by way of a 
“commonplace” illustration, but after another manner of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean borrowing, as though the phrasing 
came as irresistibly to Drummond’s mind as Milton’s descrip- 
tion of Spenser or his account of the relation of poetry to 
rhetoric comes now to the mind of the student of Renaissance 
poetry. This is a kind of allusion more indicative of the per- 
meation of other minds by Donne’s phrasing than are the almost 
inevitable allusions to Donne’s Anniversaries in the Elegies 
Upon the Author in the 1633 volume, where Endymion Porter 
and Jasper Mayne respectively inquire “ if a purer Virgin die / 
Who shall hereafter write her Elegie?” and declare the First 
Anniversary 


A Poeme of that worth... . 
Indeed so farre above its Reader, good. 
That wee are thought wits, when ’tis understood. 


Ben Jonson had wryly interpreted similar observation to the 
disparagement of Donne’s hyperboles: Drummond records that 
Jonson had reproached Donne because those hyperboles were 
suitable only to the Virgin, not to any mortal woman. Edmund 
Bolton, however, evidently had enjoyed that wit “so farre 
above its Readers,” for the “ handsomeness” of the English 
used, since it probably is to the Anniversary that he referred 
when in his Hypercritica he classed Donne with Ralegh and 
Greville in a context stressing the “ Heroick Kind ” of verse.” 

The “commonplace” use of the Second Anniversary, in 
nature like Henry Oxinden’s appropriation of Elegy XVI, 
appears in Richard Whitlock’s curious book of observations 
anatomizing his world, Zodtomia (1654). In the essay defend- 


°° Ed. Samuel Clegg, Hawthornden Press, 1919, p. 35. 
*7In Spingarn, Critical Essays, I, 111. 
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ing woman as a true part of the microcosm, both for virtues and 
abilities, Whitlock shows his interest in both the prose Para- 
doxes of Donne and his Second Anniversary, drawing together 
allusions to both in support of his own argument: 


Nor need I Preface their Commendations with that Paradox, that 
some vertue may be in some Women (which by some opinionative 
Maintainers of Masculine Monopoly (of any thing called worth) 
[p. sic] seemeth enough to allow them) for the same Pen in his 
learned Anniversary confineth vertue not only to that Sex (and so 
gives it away from himselfe and party) but to that particular 
Mistress of his Fancy, which (though writ not so much as an 
Historian, as Poet . . . may serve for Pattern or Rule to try the 
reall worth of Feminine Worthies by.” 


Further on Whitlock also uses rather ingeniously the lines, 


Shee, of whose Soule if we may say, ’twas Gold, 
Her body was th’Electrum, and did hold 

Many degrees of that; wee understood 

Her by her sight; her pure, and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheekes, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say, her body thought. 


These are quoted to bolster up his argument that woman’s 
superior physical beauty indicates that “ somewhat more than 
ordinary ” must be contained in so excellent a body, that not 
only man is made in the image of God.** Then, after adducing 
Queen Elizabeth in government and the Duchess of Newcastle 
in poetry as evidence of woman’s high qualities, Whitlock 
comes presently to the Virgin Mary. In connection with some 
“ praises” of her which he thinks must be little acceptable to 
her, he again finds apposite a quotation from the Second Anni- 
versary — “ that it is true what our best of Poets said, 


Where thou shalt see the blessed Mother-Maid 
Joy, in not being that which Men have said.” *4 


Evidently the Anniversaries from their original publication and 
well on into the century played an important part in Donne’s 
reputation as a wit in the hyperbolic and paradoxical manner 


22 The Load-Stones Touch-stone, trying, who’s the Magnetick Lady,” Zoétomia, 
or Observations on the Present Manners of the English: Briefly Anatomizing the 
Living by the Dead (London, 1654), p. 322. 

Ibid., pp. 336 and 338 respectively. 

*4 Ibid., p. 350. 
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admired for both its ingenuity and its quotability in other 
contexts. 

Whitlock also, in the same essay, makes use of another figure 
of Donne’s which was evidently much admired. He applies 
gracefully to Donne himself Donne’s reference, in The Storme, 
to the skill of the painter Hilliard. According to Whitlock, 
Donne’s description of woman shows him as skilled in drawing 
details as the great miniature painter: he is “ that rare Beauties 
(I [sic], or Vertues) Hilliard, and masterly Painter, in his 
Anniversary.” * In the 1658 edition of Suckling’s Fragmenta 
Aurea, the bookseller Humphrey Moseley also picked up 
Donne’s comment, applying it to the fragments of Suckling’s 
Mortimer: “ It being true of our Author, what Dr. Donne said 
of a famous Artist of his time, 


—A hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a History 
By a worse Painter made.” 


Donne’s imagery proved useful even for advertising. 

Two of the Letters to Severall Personages, “The Storme ” 
and “ The Calme,” were popular with other readers besides Ben 
Jonson. They appear along with Satyres in two of the manu- 
scripts of parts of Donne’s poems which Grierson describes, and 
they are referred to by title, along with the Satyres, in one of 
the earliest printed allusions to Donne’s poems, Thomas Free- 
man’s epigrams, Runne and a Great Cast, the Second Book 
(1614) : 

To Iohn Dunne. 
The Storme describ’d hath set thy name afloate, 
Thy Calme a gale of famous winde hath got: 
Thy Satyres short, too soone we them o’relooke, 
I prethee Persius write a bigger booke.”* 


The Calme was at least “ famous ” enough with Ben Jonson by 
the time he talked with Drummond for him to speak admiringly 


°° Tbid., p. 340. Further, for a discussion of the significance to Whitlock’s more 
serious thought of his borrowing from “that inimitable poet” the lines from 
Satire IIT, 
— Doubt wisely, in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray: 
To sleep, or run wrong, is — 
see George Williamson, “ Richard Whitlock, Learning’s Apologist,” PQ, XV, 267-269. 
*6 Quoted in Grierson, II, Ixxvi. 
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of those details of utter stillness which still strike every reader: 
“No use of lanthornes; and in one place lay / Feathers and 
dust, to day and yesterday,” which Drummond recalled from 
Jonson’s paraphrase as “ That dust and feathers doe not stirr, 
all was so quiet.” 

Ill 


Admiration for Donne’s phrasing extended beyond these two 
Letters, the Anniversaries, the more obviously paradoxical of 
the Elegies, and the satires — which Arthur Wilson described 
in his commendation as “ nimble ” and “ with nervy strength ” 
years before Dryden was to contrast their strength favorably 
with Cleveland’s abstruseness. There is evidence that the songs 
and sonnets too were enjoyed by many besides Suckling, Cow- 
ley, Edward Herbert, and other poets directly in “ the Donne 
tradition.” Drummond presumably included these as well as 
some of the Elegies in his classification, Donne’s “ Anacreontic 
lyrics.” Thomas Browne probably included them in his grouping, 
the “ Loose raptures.” Among others of Donne’s commenders, 
Wilson admired his “ flaming raptures ” as well as the satires, 
and Jasper Mayne declared that Donne’s muse could “ court a 
Cloystered coldness.” 

The song, “Go and catch a falling star,” was evidently 
already a popular lyric. As number 57 in Wits Recreations 
(1640) , the second stanza alone appears entitled “ A Raritie,” 
with modifications which suggest chiefly a faulty memory on the 
part of the compiler, since a superfluous and is introduced in the 
first line, a superfluous that before “ No where,” and maiden is 
substituted for woman in the last line. Number 101, on the 
other hand, is the smoothed-over version which Grierson prints 
from Harleian MS. 6057 and which he finds attributed to 
“ John Dunne ” in The Treasurie of Music (1669) . He does not 
seem to have noticed, however, that it was already here in 
Wits Recreations from 1640 onward. This version is interesting 
as apparently an effort not so much to imitate as to convert 
into the admired “ heroic couplet ” the still-admired paradoxes, 
and perhaps to make the lines more suitable for musical setting. 
This enterprise is the more notable since a setting to the original 
irregular stanza form does exist. The couplet version reads: 


°7 The quotations from Wilson, Browne, and Mayne are from their Elegies upon 
the Author, Grierson, I, 385, 372, and 383 respectively. 
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Goe catch a star that’s falling from the skye, 
Cause an imortall creature for to dye, 

Stop with thy hand the current of the seas, 

Post ore the earth to the Antipodes, 

Cause time return and call back yesterday, 
Cloake January with the month of May; 

Weigh out an ounce of flame, blow back the winde, 
And then find faith within a womans minde.*® 


The force of Donne’s energetic irregular lines has vanished, but 
the force of his paradoxes has spurred the imitator. 

William Habington, whose Castara on the whole seems very 
remote from Donne’s poems, was interested enough to allude 
to the Song in a responsive set of irregular stanzas: 


They meet with but unwholesome springs 
And summers which infectious are: 
They hear but when the mermaid sings, 

And only see the falling starre: 
Who ever dare 
Affirme no woman chaste and faire.*° 


And there is at least another allusion to a Donne poem in a 
line from the 1640 Castara, “ Let wilder youth, whose soule is 
sense,’ *° where Habington has borrowed directly, from A 
Valediction: Forbidding Mourning, Donne’s adverse comment 
on lovers whose love is not primarily “ interassur[ance] of the 
mind.” Another minor but coming poet, William Davenant, also 
adapted lines from this Valediction to his own uses. In his 
commendation “’To Endymion Porter” (Madagascar, 1638) 
Donne’s opening “ As virtuous men passe mildly away, / And 
whisper to their soules, to goe ” has been transmuted, by distant 
echo, to “ But as rich Men, who in their sicknesse mourne / 
That they must goe. ...” In the same verses Davenant also 
shows easy acquaintance with The Legacie. Donne’s opening 
stanza, 


°8 Also in Wits Recreations, on p. 353, there appears a version of the theme of 
woman’s inconstancy beginning “Find me an end out in a Ring” and concluding 
“Make Heaven stand still, make mountains fly, / And teach a woman constancy.” 
In addition, the first two stanzas of Donne’s song are printed in the 1653 edition of 
the Poems of Francis Beaumont, as Grierson points out in his notes, II, 11. 

2° Against them who lay Unchastity to the Sex of Women.” Chambers first 
noted this parallel. 

396° To Castara ... the Reward of Innocent Love.” 
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When I dyed last, and, Deare, I dye 
As often as from thee I goe. ... 
I can remember yet, that I 
Something did say, and something did bestow. .. . 


has called into being the opening line, “ I gave, when last I was 
about to die... .” 

A less explicit yet unmistakable echo occurs in one Thomas 
Pestil’s praise of the extraordinarily ingenious Benlowes, author 
of Theophila (1652). In elevating Benlowes to the height of 
Davenant and Denham as wits, Pestil not only names Donne 
but in his characterization seems to have in mind in particular 
the poet’s chiding of that “ Busy old fool, unruly sun” which 
could as well be content merely to shine here upon the lovers 
in this room — 

Since thy duties bee 
To warme the world, that’s done in warming us; 
Shine here to us and thou art everywhere. 


Pestil’s manner of praising Benlowes seems to indicate that 
Pestil had been especially impressed with Donne’s frequent 
imagery from hemispheres: 


But, Sir, as though Heav’n’s Straits discover’d were, 
By science of your card, Unknowns appear: 

Sail then with Prince of Wits, illustrious Dunne, 
Who rapt earth round with love, and was its sun.*? 


But possibly most interesting of all in relation to our con- 
temporary evaluation are two borrowings from The Eztasie. 
One is a poet’s ably managed compliment to Donne himself in 
one of the commendatory elegies. In these verses Godolphin 
not only adopts Donne’s recurrent theme of the subtlety of 
sin but also adapts effectively a clause from The Extasie to 
describe the impact of Donne’s preaching. Donne had written, 
we all remember, about the lovers’ bodies, 


They are ours, though they are no wee, Wee are 
The intelligences, they the spheare. 

We owe them thankes, because they thus, 
Did us, to us, at first convey. ... 


*! Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed. G. Saintsbury (Oxford, 1905-21), I. 
324. The Donne poem is The Sunne Rising. 
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Godolphin has transferred Donne’s phrasing to a context suit- 
able to Donne’s own preaching: 


Thou didst pursue our lov’d and subtill sinne, 
Through all the foldings wee had wrapt it in, 
And in thine own large minde finding the way 
By which our selves we from our selves convey, 
Didst in us, narrow models, know the same 
Angles, though darker, in our meaner frame.** 


With equal felicity of adaptation, John Harris took over a line 
to apply as a metaphor for Fletcher’s impact on the stage of 
his time: “Thou wert the Intelligence that did move that 
Spheare.” ** 

Along with these indications that many lines of Donne had 
made sufficient impact to be borrowed frequently, being con- 
sidered of such wit that one might oneself take on a glow of 
wit by alluding to them, belongs the familiar reference in 
Cowley’s Preface to his Poems (1656). Tellingly he makes use 
of lines from The Will to reject the idea that he himself might 
resume composition of poetry during his retirement to the 
country: “I think Doctor Donnes Sun Dyal in a grave is not 
more useless and ridiculous then Poetry would be in that 
retirement.” ** The casual mention assumes his readers’ famili- 
arity with and enjoyment of that striking figure from The Will. 


IV 


All the kinds of poetry Donne wrote — satires, epigrams, 
verse epistles, elegies, love poems, and holy verse — are men- 
tioned explicitly by one or another of the elegists “ upon the 
author” at the first publication of Donne’s collected poems, 
1633. Direct allusions presented here from other common 
readers range through all but Donne’s religious poems.** We 
may fairly conclude that popular appreciation of Donne in and 
close to his own time reflects a number of the reasons for enjoy- 
ment which readers continue to find in our time, as well as a 


®? Grierson, I, 393. Italics mine. 
*°In the commendations in the folio, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Comedies and Tragedies (London, 1647). 
Springarn, II, 82. 
Ps. And these too may be implied in such praise as Collop’s of “our Seraphick 
onne.” 
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delight in extravagances which seem today mere curiosities. 
Among these reasons two of our fundamental types of apprecia- 
tion do not occur: neither appreciation of the evolution of a 
poem as organic whole, nor interest, like that which is embryonic 
in Carew’s elegy, in the modulating of language to the urgencies 
in the development of a theme. These types of appreciation 
have developed much more recently. Otherwise, however, 
popular appreciation contained elements which twentieth- 
century readers continue to note. 

On the simplest level it is evident that, in the admiration for 
Donne’s skill in “loose raptures ” and his ability to court “a 
cloystered coldness,” the audacity of some of his themes con- 
cerned with sex attracted the seventeenth-century reading 
public as it still attracts young readers freshly discovering 
Donne. The most widespread appreciation, however, at first 
glance seems to have been, as is natural in a century steeped in 
formal rhetoric, for the more audaciously clever paradoxes and 
hyperboles: that Flavia, with all her ugliness, “hath yet an 
Anagram of a good face ”; that to let his “ carrion corpse be a 
longer feast /'To the King’s dogs than any other beast ” is a 
fitting curse upon a deceiver; that the lover regrets the loss of 
the mistress’ chain not because it was “in colour . . . like [her] 
hair” nor “ for that silly old moralitee / That as these linkes 
were knit, our love should bee,” but for “ the bitter cost ”; that 
even the one woman “ true and fair ” will be “ False, ere I come, 
to two, or three’; or —in a very different mood — that the 
whole world decays “ because ” Elizabeth Drury’s goodness has 
been withdrawn from it. 

On further examination, however, especially of the individual 
lines or phrases borrowed, adapted, or alluded to, it would 
seems that other readers were as appreciative as Carew of some 
of the original imagery with which Donne purged the Muses’ 
garden of pedantic weeds and which was penetrative and vital, 
yet not merely clever, whether or not in the paradoxical manner. 
Readers took over for their own purposes lines concerning the 
sun dial in a grave, intelligences which move the spheres, the 
substance which “ us to our selves / Did first convey,” the idea 
that “her body thought.” These adaptations suggest vividly 
that penetration of the reader’s imagination by poetic images 
which indicates the poet’s influence as surely as it is indicated 
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in the shaping of some of King’s and Edward Herbert’s poems, 
for example, or in the many direct imitations by Cowley. 
Insofar as one can judge from what is extant in print, the 
borrowings by common readers from Donne’s phrases and 
figures are more extensive than from any other non-dramatic 
poet of the period. By their direct use of phrases and images 
lingering in their minds, these common readers of the first half 
of the seventeenth century make more explicit for us the 
general admiration of Donne’s wit with which we are already 
familiar from research on manuscript copies; and they increase 
our knowledge of the widespreadness of the influence already 
traced with considerable thoroughness by examiners of “ the 
Donne tradition ” through his more important imitators. Until 
the fundamental changes in literary taste of the post-Restora- 
tion period, Donne was vividly alive not only in particular 
poet-followers but in the general language of literacy. 
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